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A DIURNAL FOR JULY 


BY 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


1. We must leave to him all our anxieties—the loved one whose 
faith seems almost to have failed, and be certain that love is in 
his heart still and that all will come right. You will not be afraid 
to live, for ‘neither breadth, nor length, nor height, nor depth, 
nor things present, nor things to come’, can separate you from the 
love of Christ. You will not be afraid to live, nor when the hour 
comes, to go down with him into the Valley of Shadow. How 
should you be afraid, for you can only say ‘I live: now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me’. 

2. Prayer makes us in a sense divine. It is the magic wand of 
the fairy tale which changes the ugly duckling into a Prince, and 
we seem, as indeed we are, of the Blood Royal. Prayer gives peace, 
strength, takes self away and puts in its place God. 

3. He is ours to see with the mind of faith, to love with the 
heart, but we must clamber up above ourselves and the turmoil of 
the world if we would hear the gentle wind of his approach, feel 
the stir of his presence. By our faith, not feeling. His powerful 
personality overwhelms us. 

4. Sin, we must remember, need not spell failure. Sin is the 
motive not of discouragement but of greater love, for ‘to whom 
much is forgiven he loveth much, to ion less is forgiven he loveth 
less’. It was love that helped St Peter to climb back to his pedestal. 

5. The Paschal supper—the Mass—the same banquet. The most 
intimate and familiar meeting under which any mystery could be 
veiled. The same radiant figure. The same Christ, even more real, 
comes to help us. 

6. Our Lord is the great Apostle because he will never unburden 
himself to us, we feel it almost a lack that we speak and he never 
answers, that he seems so aloof there dwelling in that Tabernacle, 
and yet, you know, almost our greatest comfort is to find someone 


who will listen. 
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7. If in our prayer at Holy Communion gazing first at the | 
exquisite beauty of his humanity and then pushing that aside and 
getting down, gazing somehow at the divinity—Oh! that would 
transfigure and change us, make us like himself. Who can live | 
with a consuming fire? We can and be burned clean by it. Our past 
is the preparation, the getting ready, the pushing aside of thing 
after thing, getting down to the heart and centre of it, and then 
we must wait for God. All we can do is to build our altar, lay on 
it the dry sticks of our own prayer, place on it the victim and 
await the fire. 

8. Some people are possessed of their possessions . . . give it up 
—it’s holding you, not you it. You are one of its possessions, not 
it one of yours. It’s all wrong isn’t it? Isn’t it dreadfully evident 
too in our lives. Things once a help, now a hindrance. It was sacred, 
a gift of God, now God asks it back for it is blocking our path, 
harmful to us, but if it does we are perfectly miserable. What is. 
anything added to God, if you take God away you take everything, 
nothing else really matters except God. ] 

9. Standing in our stalls we have stepped down into the arena 
of Christian life. ‘Thy kingdom come’, to further this we have 
contributed our share. 

10. Forget yourself in God. He fills the world from horizon to 
horizon. He is surrounding us. See him in nature, hear him in 
the tramp of men, find him in our heart. Then our hearts will be 
the vestibule of heaven. 

11. In prayer God will give you what he wants you to have— 
perhaps some single idea to carry about with you always. Ask him 
here in his human presence, ask the grace of walking with him 
always, living with him, seeing him in his Mass morning by 
morning. Have that intimacy with divine things. He is the centre 
of your day. Ask his grace to get yourself such graces as he has 
in store for you. 

12. Someone has lifted me to himself, ‘you are not servants, 
friends’. We should know his ways. We are lifted to those great 
heights. The Wisdom, power and energy of his life will carry us. 
Two men there were who built a house of stone, and the wind came 
and the rain—all the tumult and storm of our lives. And one house 
fell, and great was its ruin, because it was built on sand. The other 
—no better house—stood, it was founded on the rock. Christ is 
the Rock on which men building shall not build in vain. 

13. The Anima Christi ‘Passion of Christ strengthen me’ is a 
fine little prayer in trouble. Why did our Lord bear his suffering 
so bravely. Because he loved. We have got to realise where he got 
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his courage. He got it from where he loved—and we shall get it 
there too. 

14. Once he was preached by means of the Rosary, and we our- 
selves may learn yet more of him as our beads pass through our 
fingers, and when we have learnt let us go down and make him 
known to those whom God gives to our charge—our fellow men. 

15. ‘Sedes Sapientiae’—she will teach us as we kneel at her 
feet reciting the Rosary, the greatest mysteries of faith. 

16. The more complete our dependence on God the really easier 
life becomes—not easier to measure, but life really lived. God at 
one end of the telephone, we at the other. This was our Lady’s 
way, listening, ready to obey. Detachment. There is only one thing 
necessary. Life so lived may be hard, but it is much easier. Look 
at the austere saints. They seemed to lead very hard lives— 
unhappy lives—whitewashed cell, no colours—yet interiorly they 
were extraordinarily happy. Happiness doesn’t depend on external 
things. It doesn’t make you, you make it. With bold energy mould 
it to your own ideas. Don’t be bored—the world is a wonderful 
place to a child. Bored people have no life, no individuality—they 
can't amuse themselves. It is best to get along with very little— 
ideal. What we mean by Poverty. To be dependent upon externals 
means losing God. The less there is of you the more of God, the 
more undivided you are the more you will find God, and if you find 
God you will find hfe. 

17. Am I generous? What would our Lord say? If I can answer 
that I am generous all is right—if not all is wrong. If you love 
people you are generous, if not you are selfish. Love is generous 
—a blaze—a thing which consumes, devours, a flame is love— 
‘something that burns—a dart on fire—is generous. 

18. If you were to go through all your own particular troubles 
you would find more still of the same thing in the life of the Master. 
We are mere followers. The cross is what he aimed at, and so we 
should at least stifle our complaints. 

19. The work, then, of the Holy Ghost is twofold: it is to 
inflame the love, and it is to enlighten the mind. Let me wait 
patiently for this illumination of my spirit by the Holy Spirit, 
putting no obstacle in the way, praying daily for that illumination 
which shall light as by a vision my view of life. 

20. ‘Our fellow in the manger lying, our food within the supper 
room, our ransom on the Cross, when dying, our prize in his own 
kingly home.’ I must therefore always be conscious of his humanity. 
I must realise that my sorrows are akin to his, that my difficulties 
are such that he will understand that, though his strength is divine 
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and is upheld by all the force of his Godhead, his compassion is — 
thereby not less human, that he is God indeed from all eternity, 
but man as truly from the moment of the Incarnation. Man to 
understand my experience, God to help: man to suffer and die, 
God that death and suffering may have infinite avail. Oh, the 
dignity of my human nature, that it, too, is clothed about the 
strength of God. Oh the real union achieved in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment when I am one with Christ! No wonder Lacordaire broke 
out in accents of human love in his address to his Redeemer: 
‘O Father, O Master, O Friend, O Jesus!’ There is a real relation- 
ship of love between me and his humanity. 

21. Let us count up in some leisure moment of prayer all the 
gifts we have, making a litany of them one by one—things—people 
—spiritual gifts, not merely to say these he gave me but to 
remember that I must give them back. 

22.. It behoves me to keep ever fresh in mind the passion of | 
our Lord. How is this best to be done? By a tender devotion to 
the Five Wounds of Christ. . . . No one can be unmanned, made 
effeminate by the sight of a wound. The sight must steady me, 
give me the necessary sternness to meet life sturdily, yet it adds 
to all this strength the tenderness of love. At Communion and 
when I make my visit, and words and thoughts seem to fail, let 
me turn to these ‘dumb mouths’ that open their ruby lips to beg 
the voice and utterance of my love. 

23. You read in the legends of the saints that Christ sometimes 
came to them carrying a crown of thorns and roses. The rose, after 
all, must fall to pieces and in your hearts when you pluck your 
rose, you may get a thorn as well. The old paganism pointed rather 
to the rose and in grappling it you were in danger of tearing your- 
self. Christ pointed to the thorns. If you choose the thorns there 
must be a rose with it, they go together, part of a whole. 

24. God is the one thing necessary; busyness is not necessary— 
Mary chose the better part. 

25. Love alone will help us to understand life’s sorrow. Love 
will be on either side of thee—love’s hands held out to thee— 
love will explain all to thee—thou wilt go down into the deep with 
love. ‘Love is his token. Who told it to you? Love. Wherefore told 
he it to you? For Love.’ 

26. .. . to gaze at God and having seen him, to stir others 
to the wonder of his presence. 

27. But all this activity in every direction supposes in every 
case an inner and divine life. The service of man is undertaken 
out of a love of God and because it is through love of man that 
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love of God finds one mode of its expression. Divine Office or shorter 
Offices in honour of our Lady are therefore part of the honorarium 
of the day—meditation, rosary, examination of conscience, exercises 
of one form of piety or another, to recall the purpose of life, its 
professional purpose to the nun; for God is her Lover and she is 
his spouse. 

28. We have troubles because we fight for the first place; we 
are so anxious to get ahead; we shall only find happiness when 
we find it in doing the will of another, most of all God’s; and we 
shall learn at least that life has no burden except for those who 
are frightened for themselves, but for those who are really living for 
others—perfect peace. 

29. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart’— 
but in doing so we shall suffer anguish of heart. We are his followers 
and we must remember we are following one who walked with 
bleeding feet and a thorn-crowned head. Can we ask that our life 
should be easier? 

30. Let us work round our cell, our room, let us count up the 
possible gifts we could make, the potential gifts, there are so many 
of them. We have all something we could give. Think of your 
room or cell. All are symbols, what do they stand for? Ambition? 
Hope? Friendship? They have gathered themselves together—so 
many things and people. And the widow’s two small coins that she 
loved and gave—and the giving meant hardship and difficulty of 
life—and she gave it gradually—one after the other. 

31. All life is just a divine gift to us. Our start in life, our 
progress and the things that hurt and pain, and all our friendships 
are his gifts to us. What a fresh world it would be if we could keep 
the memory of that thought—‘I am the beginning’. 
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THE LIFE OF GRACE: I 
BY 
HENRI DE RIEDMATTEN, O.P. 


HE author of the article on Mysticism in the Diction- 
naire de Théologie Catholique bases his study on the 
idea of the experimental knowledge of God. It is an 
idea that anyone wanting to treat the problem by the 
inductive and psychological method would be bound 
to arrive at. The theologian tries to confine this field 
of enquiry within concepts and laws, and he will 
define mysticism as the predominant influence of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost in a Christian life. This is the standpoint we must take 
up if we want to discover St Thomas’s attitude, and in the end 
our problem will amount to this: what place have the theology 
and the activity of the gifts of the Holy Ghost in the organism of | 
the life of grace? Both, in fact, depend on those attributes that 
enrich and transform human nature, attributes called, in a word, 
the supernatural life. 

The supernatural life has been justly called our divine life. 
The riches, and especially the deep ontological reality contained in 
supernatural life are indeed summed up in the statement that under 
supernatural influence Christians are made to share in the divine 
nature. People often think that this is a pious metaphor, but Chris- 
tian wisdom has always read the famous passage of St Peter’s 
second epistle about ‘partakers of the divine nature’ (2 Pet. 1, 4) 
as an expression of realities attaining the very substance of our being. 
Our supernatural life is entirely a life of grace. And what is grace? 
Grace is not a condition of supernatural life, it is the principle of it, 
just as human nature is the principle of human life. Since it is 
connatural to us and really ours, it makes of us beings with a super- 
natural aim. And as from human nature are deduced the end and 
the means, which are the goal and rule of the activity of human 
life, so from the nature of grace will flow the form and laws of 
supernatural life. They will be discovered by faith, developed as 
theology, starting from the idea given it by revelation that grace 
is a sharing in God’s own nature. 

The very roots of our being are transformed by God’s action in us; 
it is not just a matter of acts being inspired by God or even of 
powers of the soul being bathed by him in a special influence. In 
question 110 of the Prima Secundae, St Thomas tries to find out 
exactly what is implied by the idea of sharing in the divine nature, 
and in the fourth article he concludes that grace informs even the 
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essence of the soul: ‘For as man in his intellective power partici- 
pates in the divine knowledge through the virtue of faith, and in 
his power of will participates in the divine love through the virtue 
of charity, so also in the nature of the soul does he participate in 
: the divine nature, after the manner of a likeness, through a certain 
regeneration or recreation.’ 

In spite of its divine character, grace remains something created, 
something superadded. If we have to react against a conception of 
grace as a purely accidental thing, we must all the same insist that 
the subject of grace is still man and that, according to the great 
Thomist principle, grace lifts nature up but does not destroy it. 
Besides lifting up and preserving, it adapts itself to human nature 
and even takes on the exact shape of it. Hence the pattern accord- 
ing to which the subject is established in a state of grace will bear 
constant comparison with that of the same subject considered in his 
human nature. Because it is a created thing, grace needs power to 
work through. These are, first, the theological virtues, which enable 
it to bring into use the life it has simply as grace, a life which is 
a participation in the life of the divine nature. The gifts fall into 
place in the same organism. The part they play needs studying in 
greater detail, particularly for its bearing on the virtues. There is, 
however, one notion which it is important for us to remember: it is 
that the supernatural virtues par excellence, the theological virtues, 
must be taken not as mere virtues but literally as organs; their 
function is wider and deeper than that of the habitus we acquire 
in our natural activity. They act as powers of the supernatural life. 
Hence, as the understanding and will are at the root of all mental 
activity (and it is, moreover, on to them that the virtues are 
gratted, just as grace itself is grafted on to the soul), so will these 
virtues be found everywhere in supernatural activity and more 
especially in the activity of the gifts, which cannot be explained 
without them. 

But in what does the supernatural life consist? St Paul has 
summed it up in a few words in his epistle to the Ephesians (5, 1): 
‘Be ye therefore followers of God, as most dear children.’ That is 
the law and essence of all our supernatural life. Because we share 
in the divine life, we have to lead the divine life. The inner life of 
God is his natural life, and in him his nature is realised to the full. 
God is a spirit and he leads the life of a spirit; therefore he knows 
and loves, since these are the operations in which the life of a spirit 
dwells. The object of this activity is God himself. The outer life 
of God is the activity he displays in creating and in preserving his 
creation in its due order. It comes from his inner life by which he 
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knows in himself the possibilities he has of creating and by a free 
act loves them enough to want to realise them. They are thus 
created under the influence of his attributes or perfections, are a 
‘magnificent though yet unfinished revelation, one for us of mingled 
light and shade, but, we may be bold to say, a revelation of his 
divine morality’.1 

This is not the place for a full development of this doctrine: the 
scope of this is limited to the cognitive elements integrating our 
supernatural life. It is evident from the brief outline sketched above 
that the culmination of our divine life occurs precisely in the attain- 
ment of the divine object by our spiritual faculties, that is by know- 
ledge moved by love and drawing love after it. The object of our 
contemplation is above all the divine nature in God himself. Now 
it is impossible for us to grasp the divine nature in this way as long 
as we are in this world. God must adapt himself to our weakness 
by giving himself to us in revelation, which faith must accept and 
assimilate, and there it will really meet God. 

We see, then, that man’s divine life will depend on the modes 
in which the theological virtues act in him. And here we must 
remember that because this supernatural life is a gift from God, 
it requires ceaseless action by God himself in all its being and 
moving, an action which is more than mere conservation of the 
natures of things. It is profoundly true that by his grace, which 
makes us know and love him, God dwells in the souls of the just 
as in a temple, in a very special and intimate way. (Cf. I, 48, 3, c.) 
If, as cause of every creature, God is indeed in them all by essence, 
power and presence, in spiritual creatures there is yet another 
presence, which enables it to be said that ‘God is as the object 
known in the knower and the beloved in the lover’. 

If, then, the part played in our new life by the theological virtues 
is precisely that of the faculties of knowing and loving, the practice 
of these virtues is essential to the unfolding of our divine life, 
especially at its highest point, which is the knowledge of God as 
he is in himself. In fact, the only difference between the state of the 
blessed in heaven and that of a soul in the state of grace comes 
from the condition they are in—for the blessed, the veils will have 
fallen. And this enables St Thomas to write: ‘The good of grace 
in one is greater than the good of nature in the whole universe.’ 
(I-II, 118, 9, ad.2.) Christian contemplation, or, to use a more 
general term, all the supernatural knowledge of the Christian, is 
thus only a sort of rehearsal for the beatific vision or a foretaste 


1 Lemonnyer: Notre vie divine, p. 40. 
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of it. Throughout the entire field it covers, a field represented in 
this world by the immensity of the domain of faith, we can speak 
with the Prima Pars (1, 3 ad 2) of the ‘stamp of the divine science’. 

But how and with what does the Christian develop his knowledge 
in this world? As I have already said, it is with and by the theo- 
logical virtues: by faith, which is the one to which knowledge 
properly belongs. St Paul tells us the characteristics of this state 
when he speaks of seeing ‘through a glass in a dark manner’ (1 Cor. 
13, 12) and of the ‘substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence 
of things that appear not’ (Heb. 9, 1). The knowledge of faith 
rests on God and leads to God, and to it can be attributed that union 
of the object known with the knower which ensures the presence 
of the one within the other; yet it is not ‘seeing’, it is ‘believing’. 
It does not accept its object because that object is evident, it takes 
it on the authority of the Master. In any case things could not be 
otherwise in this world; the state of union with the body, such as 
it is on earth, and especially the mind’s dependence on images, 
make an immediate vision of the divine essence radically impossible. 
To explain the vision of God granted to Moses and St Paul one has to 
go so far as to admit a temporary suspension of the functioning of 
their entire sense-apparatus. (Cf. [I-II, 185, 5.) “Whether in the 
body, or out of the body, I know not.’ (2 Cor. 12, 3.) 

The object of faith is thus a witness, the witness God bears to 
himself. In its presentation and formulation this witness too takes 
on the human mode, the mode of our nature. And not only does it 
find expression in our language and adapt itself to the forms of our 
thinking so that the knowledge we gain of it becomes expressed 
in judgments (II-III, 5, 2), but the expression it takes on is not the 
highest or most scientific possible. As every Christian knows, the 
language of the Bible does not possess the precision of a work of 
Aristotle, and if it reaches the sublime by its form, the excellence 
it thus achieves is to be set down more often as poetry than as 
metaphysics. Finally, the expression of revelation is moulded by 
individual facts, by history, above all by the history of him who is 
the Man par excellence, Christ. Now, outwardly, Christ spoke 
to Jews of the first century of our era and spoke their language. 
‘For God provides for everything’, says St Thomas, ‘according to 
the capacity of its nature. Now it is natural to man to attain to 
intellectual truths through sensible objects. . . .’ And still more: 
‘It is befitting Holy Writ, which is proposed to all without distine- 
tion of persons—‘‘To the wise and to the unwise I am a debtor’ 
(Rom. 1, 14)—that spiritual truths be expounded by means of figures 
taken from corporeal things, in order that thereby even the simple 
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who are unable by themselves to grasp intellectual things may be 
able to understand it.’ (I, 1, 9; ef. ad 3.) 

The terms of the message are explained, then, by its universal 
applicability. And the terms do not matter so much. The prophet 
sees through the veil and reaches the reality behind it; we ought 
all of us to learn from him and do likewise. The simplicity of the 
exposition will be all the more precious to us as a stimulus to going 
with all our strength towards the reality itself. (loc. cit., ad 2, ad 3.) 
We begin to touch the heart of the matter. As we have said, the 
culmination of the Christian life will be found in the knowledge 
of God. The starting-point of this knowledge is faith, and faith is 
so essential to the state we are in as wayfarers, viatores, that 
nothing will escape the field it covers. Further, as we have seen, 
faith is presented to us in a form suited to our nature and our mode 
of knowing: in the concepts and judgments contained in revelation. 
But it is also true that our knowledge relies for its certitude here 
on the truth of God himself, and the assent it makes through the 
veils bears on God himself. Thus a dualism can be found at the 
heart of faith—which explains why at the level of supernature our 
state in this world is one of violence or, alternatively, is a seed 
incapable of full flowermg, an undertaking that cannot reach its 
goal, a ‘certain beginning of hoped-for happiness’. (II-II, 5, 1.) This 
dualism works throughout the supernatural life: we possess and do 
not possess; the object we are grasping will suffer no imperfect 
possession and yet our possession of it is imperfect. 

From this dualism St Thomas concludes to the necessity of the 
existence of the gifts of the Holy Ghost in us. 

He explains that in the natural order we have full and perfect 
possession of our faculties and for that reason can of our own accord 
bring them into play effectively enough to attain our natural end. 
But a being with an imperfect form or one that has only partial 
participation in a given nature will be able to use that form or 
nature only with the help of a more accomplished being. Thus a 
medical student will know a certain amount about a doctor’s job, 
but his knowledge is still imperfect and he needs the professor’s 
helping hand and watchful eye. Now the theological virtues do not 
inform the reason fully and completely; they are as yet only im- 
perfect possessions. Therefore, side by side with the use made of 
them by the reason on its own, there must be an intervention by 
God himself, moving them more directly. This intervention is the 
‘instinct of the Holy Ghost’. The gifts are dispositions for being 
moved in these new ways belonging to the divine order, for in a 
perfect organisation the thing capable of motion must be propor- 
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tionate to the motion of the thing that makes it move. (Cf. I-11, 
68, 1 and 2.) 

There are, then, two capital points. Grace follows the shape of 
our nature, and faith, in particular, the shape of our understanding. 
And we have to live by grace and use the knowledge of faith in a 
mode in conformity with our nature. This mode, however, cannot 
be equal to the task; hence God must intervene directly by specially 
moving us. There is a whole scale of such interventions, and the 
dispositions corresponding to it are the seven gifts. The more progress 
the soul makes, the more frequently should it be moved in this way. 
It is with such motion that the mystical life begins. 

The mystical life is not the inner life and it is not the life of 
prayer either; it begins with supernatural passivity, which consists 
of the reception of motion in the soul from the Holy Ghost, outside 
the usual order and by means of the gifts. The theological virtues 
still operate in the gifts, as the gifts are not complete principles but 
simply sources of modification of the activity of the virtues. And 
the essence of this life dwells in the highest point of our supernatural 
life, mental prayer, which at this stage is called mystical prayer. 

The mainspring of the contemplative life from the beginning is 
charity, because if the understanding is to be moved to go out to 
the truth and let itself be informed by it, the will must intervene, 
moved either by desire for contemplation itself or by love of the 
object to be contemplated. (III. Sent. d. 35, q. 1, art. 2, sol. 1.) 
When contemplation is quickened by love, by charity, its object is 
God as he is in himself, therefore God accessible to the “wayfarer’ 
by the light of revelation, the God of faith. The virtue of faith 
makes us believe and in that way brings about the union of knower 
and known, union between us and God; it enables us to see the 
meaning of God’s word and by a sort of connaturality distinguish 
to a certain extent what is to be believed and what is not. Faith’s 
movement of assent in contemplation is dictated, reinforced and 
sustained by charity. By the delight derived from the act of con- 
templating, charity sustains the application of the mind, but above 
all, ‘he that abideth in charity abideth in God, and God in him’. 
(1 John, 4, 16.) For by knowledge the beloved is indeed in the lover, 
who is continually thinking of the beloved, and the lover is in the 
beloved, with whom he wants union in the depths of his own being. 
Thus the understanding acquires an experience of its object and is 
perfected by that experience. And similarly, through the affective 
power, the beloved is in the lover, and the lover either rejoices in 
the presence of the beloved or aspires towards him. The person 
loving is in the person loved, because he identifies himself with him 
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and wants to possess and enjoy him completely or share his joys 
and sorrows. Such is the teaching of the Prima Secundae (28, 2): 
‘Whether mutual indwelling is an effect of love?’—a passage which 
seems more characteristic of a sermon of St Bernard than of the 
Summa Theologica. 

The contemplative life always works according to the foregoing 
plan and there is no instance in which the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
do not come into it, even if only very slightly. But there comes a 
time when God takes the initiative in the soul to a much greater 
extent. This need not necessarily occur late in the history of the soul, 
though normal growth will require some purification at least and a 
longer or shorter stay in the human mode of action. The prayer of 
simplicity will be reached, and Pére de la Taille has dwelt on the 
difficulty there is in settling the boundaries of that. For favourable 
circumstances, a happy temperament and a well-tried piety? can 
bring the prayer common to all Christians very near to that special — 
erace that will sweep the will into cleaving to God independently 
of the senses and imagination, under the attraction of a secret vague 
taste which is purely and simply God or his will. This is the point 
where mystical knowledge begins. It is characterised by an experi- 
mental knowledge of God, which is due entirely to the persistent 
force of attraction exercised by God. 

What is the theological interpretation of this experience? Because 
charity goes out directly to its object and can love it perfectly with- 
out knowing it perfectly, it provides a means of knowing God by 
connaturality. It reaches the God really present in us, the God 
known as gift and friend, the God of its own life. Charity becomes 
the objective means, objectum quo, by which we experience not only 
our love for God but God himself. It could be said that under the > 
influence of the gifts, the subject has become conscious of his 
charity and that in this way it gives him God. Moreover, this 
supreme degree of contemplation could not now be practised by 
the activity of our human powers even if they were supernaturalised; 
it is precisely the work of the gifts to dispose us to receive that 
motion from God which proceeds from the close union brought about 
by charity. 

Let us see what St Thomas has to say about it: ‘The mind of 
man is not moved by the Holy Ghost, unless in some way it be 
united to him: even as the instrument is not moved by the cratfts- 
man unless there be contact or some other kind of union between 
them. Now the primal union of man with God is by faith, hope and. 


2a Taille: Théories mystiques, in Recherches de science religieuse, 1980, p: 298. 
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charity: and, consequently, these virtues are pre-supposed to the 
gifts, as being their roots. Therefore all the gifts correspond to these 
three virtues, as being derived therefrom.’ (1-II, 68, 4, ad 3.) Speak- 
ing of the supreme gift, the gift of wisdom, he tells us its cause. 
This kind of wisdom judges of things not ‘after reason has made its 
enquiry’, as the intellectual virtue of wisdom does, but by a certain 
connaturality. “Now this sympathy or connaturality for divine things 
is the result of charity, which unites us to God, according to 1 Cor. 
6, 17: ““He who is joined to the Lord is one spirit.’’ Consequently 
wisdom, which is a gift, has its cause in the will, which cause is 
charity, but it has its essence in the intellect, whose act is to judge 
aright.’ (II-II, 45, 2.) 

There may perhaps be nothing in the technical formulation to 
suggest that this teaching contains the density, ardour and enthusi- 
asm. found in the witness of the mystics, and yet this is the place 
where all that belongs. The reluctant will perhaps be reassured by 
the doctrine because it makes such ample room for charity. How- 
ever, it remains true that it is at these heights that the soul has 
its most direct encounters with God. It is abundantly clear that 
everything turns on the invitation God gives to the soul, and that 
in this world the great moving force of the entire mystical life is 
not so much a knowledge which can never perfectly hold God as 
charity, which goes out directly to the divine reality and ‘reaches 
God as he is in himself’. (II-II, 23, 6.) Of course, at its highest 
point the mystical life will consist of acts of the intellectual gifts, 
and the operation of these will still be essentially cognitive. But 
because the essential action takes place in a field where God operates 
according to the mode proper to him, we can see that not much 
previous knowledge according to the human mode is required to 
bring the soul to that dividing-line where God will take a new 
possession of it. The early Christians were thus in no way unjustified 
in congratulating themselves on despising the wisdom of this world 
in order to speak the wisdom of God. And all the history of sanctity 
is there to prove that the knowledge called divine wisdom presup- 
poses not the knowledge of the intellectual virtue of wisdom but 
only the knowledge of revelation, for that will enable us to cleave 
to the First Truth and thus set in motion all the activity of a life 


of grace. 
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THE SOUL AS IMAGE 
BY 
ConrAp PEPLER, O.P. 


NLESS the spiritual life is based on a sound psy- 

ad shology it will never be secure from illusion and mis- 

spent energy. Those for example who fancy the soul 

to be some strange spark burning within the massy 

flesh, which threatens to extinguish the fire by the 

melting of excessive fat, will plunge into mortification 

of the flesh with the ardour and the malpractice of a 

manichee. Those who think the soul is exclusively mind will turn to 

education and culture as to infallible ways of salvation. The con- 

centration of interest upon the soul alone leads to the unbalanced 

self-consciousness which we have already considered. Hilton’s skilful 

balance between the subjective and the objective, the self-knowing 

and the God-knowing in the spiritual life guarantees that the founda- 

tion of his scale is perfectly sound; and if we look more closely into 

his subjective doctrine we shall find how happily he holds the 
balance. 

Self-knowledge will only be true from the subjective point of view 
when it grows out of a dual psychology, one that is both experi- 
mental and ‘rational’. It is possible for a man to know a great deal 
about the soul in general, rationalising it into its substance and 
faculties, its potential capacities and its immortality, without having 
a true understanding of the movements and vagaries of his own soul. 
Men have been known to study competently the psychology of 
Aristotle, Augustine and Aquinas and yet be unable to help anyone 
suffering from ‘visions’, severe spiritual dryness or depression. Just 
as there are men deeply versed in neuroses of all kinds who offer 
an immediate relief to the mentally oppressed and yet fail lament- 
ably in the end to bring them spiritual stability because of their 
lack of appreciation of the soul as such. That is why the Catholic 
world will be forever indebted to men like Pére Gardeil and Pére 
Garrigou-Lagrange for having shown how the immensely practical, 
experimental knowledge of the great Spanish mystics is not divorced 
from but divinely wedded to the scholastic theologians’ view of the 
same phenomena. The experimental psychology of the one is to be 
read in the light of the ‘rational’ psychology of the other. Indeed 
all the greatest spiritual writers combine these two understandings 
of the human person. 

Hilton has already been introduced to students of modern psycho- 
logy as conveying many of the same ideas as Professor Jung though 
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in different language.1 And it is not surprising that he is so popular 
with the numerous people who rely so much on experience; for his 
experimental approach bears the mark of a personal realisation that 
is authentic. He is not of the type of preacher and spiritual director 
who looks upon his congregation and his clients as the species ‘man’ 
or ‘sinful man’ to be fitted neatly into his idea of what this name 
stands for. (Notice how often anyone will do that when in close 
proximity to a crowd of human beings.) He writes for individuals 
and approaches everyone as a person. He provides no cut and dried 
plan of prayer devised mechanically in the laboratory of logic; but 
he presents the principles of spiritual life to the individual Christian. 
Thus, for example, the way of prayer and meditation does not 
follow a preconceived method. 

Then by what manner of prayer or meditation or occupation that 
thou mayest have greatest and cleanest desire to Him and most 
feeling of Him, by that occupation thou seekest Him best and 
best findest Him. (Scale i, 46; p. 88.) 
In other words the Christian has of necessity to learn his doctrine 
and his theology; but once having gained the right ideas he must 
refrain as best he may from trying to force his experience into the 
matrices of those ideas. He must bring his knowledge down to earth 
to illuminate the concrete experience. He must not push the men 
he meets into his abstract notion of man, thereby emptying them 
of soul and personality; he must bring his knowledge of ‘man’, of 
‘the human soul’ to bear upon this individual man, knowing and 
loving him in the concrete. And similarly, in the matter of his own 
soul, he must not turn it into a ghost by bleeding it to death with 
the knife of abstract thought. 
- There can be no more fruitful and more secure way of bringing 
the knowledge of man to bear on the concrete experience of man 
than by approaching him in the fundamental character of the image 
of God. God is one, absolutely unique and beyond all categories and 
abstractions; so that to find the representation of God in the soul 
is to find its most concrete and individual reality. Of course the 
mind has to acquire its idea of ‘image’ and link it with its idea of 
‘God’. Yet when these preliminaries have been passed, the individual 
man himself must be taken as outside these categories and as par- 
ticipating to this extent in the uniqueness of God whom he images. 
The soul is the mirror of the deity, the mirror of the three divine 
Persons in the uniqueness of a single nature. And when we begin 
to consider the soul thus our psychology bears fruit by seizing our 


1 Cf. Victor White, O.P., Walter Hilton: An English Spiritual Guide (Guild of 
Pastoral Psychology. Lecture No. 31). 
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neat thought-forms and schemes and dragging them to the heavenly 
altar; there they are sacrificed in praise of the Blessed Trinity and 
immediately impregnated with the grace of the divine presence. 
This process may be seen at work in the practice of any profoundly 
Catholic psychologist who, while refusing to allow himself to be 
carried away from the arduous labour of learning the intricacies of 
his science by neat doctrinal phrases, nevertheless discovers that 
in the secret depths of everyone who comes to him God is to be 
discovered. Each soul is a divine revelation. And this is also the 
weft of Hilton’s writing. Although he calls his book The Scale of 
Perfection the chief metaphor in it is not that of ladders and steps 
but of the image of God, the image oi Christ, the various re- 
formations of these images. He presents the metaphor in the very 
first sentence of the book; he contrasts the true concrete reality 
of the perfect Christian life with the idea and scheme of that life 
with which we begin. This is not the true image of Christ in the 
soul, but rather the image or likeness of the idea of Christ in the 
mind of the beginner. The first image that we discover in our 
analysis of the spiritual life, therefore, is the image of the good 
intention, ‘the state which thou hast taken in likeness and in seem- 
raeGe (p11) 
Thou, therefore, that art so boisterous, so lewd, so fleshly, so 
blind in ghostly things, and namely of thine own soul (which it 
behoveth thee first to know if thou shouldest come to the know- 
ing of God), how then shouldst thou feel thyself able or worthy 
to have state or likeness of contemplative life, which life lieth 
principally in ghostly knowing and feeiing of God? (i, 16; p. 25.) 
This first state or iikeness, which we have in our intention when 
we begin the true following of Christ, is distinguished from the 
reality accomplished through living as intended. The spiritual life 
is in fact a constant attempt to make the inner life conformable 
with the outer showing of the idea, the constant attempt not to 
live a lie. The external life of the Church, of virtue, prayer, worship, 
sacrifice, outlines the pattern which has to be worked with the 
needle and thread of grace and love. 


There is many a man that hath virtue of lowness, patience and 
charity to his even-christian and such other, only in his reason and 
will, and hath no ghostly delight nor love in them. (i, 14; pp. 21-2.) 


A Christian will do these things because he knows that he has to 
do them—he has the right intention—but he does them with 
‘grouching’ and heaviness until reason is turned into light and will 
into love ‘by grace of Jesus’. All his prayers and desires and actions 
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must be cast into this external mould of likeness to Christ outlined 
by the Church in her Christian way. 
Bring it all within the troth and the rules of Holy Church, and 
cast all into the mortar of meekness, and break it small with the 
pestle of the dread of God, and throw the powder of all this into 
the fire of desire and offer it so to God. (i, 23; p. 24.) 


In this way the image of Christ begins to appear in the soul itself 
and not simply in the external organisation of life. 

Later this rather active preliminary for discovering the divine 
image within the soul itself gives place to the more contemplative 
action of God upon the soul, gradually revealing this likeness more 
clearly. At first a man will be considering our Lord in his mind, 
discovering as much as he can about him, in order to find the true 
model of the human soul and of human living. All this is summed 
up in the holy name of ‘Jesus’. 

I shall tell the one word for all in the which thou shalt seek, 

desire and find it; for in that one word is all that thou hast lost. 

This word is Jesus. I mean not this word Jesus painted upon the 

wall, or written with letters in the book, or formed with lips in 

sound of the mouth, or feigned in thy heart by travail of thy 
mind. . . . But I mean Jesus Christ the blessed Person, whom 

this name betokeneth. (i, 46; p. 87.) 

First of all, then, Christ appears as the model, as something other 
than the self, the ideal towards which a Christian must labour with 
all his powers. But then as the Christian retires more deeply within 
himself God reveals to him not simply ‘the naked mind of His 
name, but Jesus Christ in conscience readily teacheth thee’ (i, 53; 
p. 100). In this way the personal ideal is purged of its false abstrac- 
tion, of its purely personal character as the imaginative creation of 
a particular individual, and is brought down to the concrete reality 
of God’s way. The soul on examination becomes this soul; further 
scrutiny reveals it as enshrining the ‘name’ of Jesus, which then 
_shows the image of Jesus himself and finally the image of the 
blessed Trinity culminating in the soul’s fulfilment in heaven where 
image and original are made one. Thus the subject becomes the 
object. 

All this of course is Catholic doctrine based on the word of God 
in the Scriptures. On the first page of the Old Testament we are 
told that man is made in God’s image. St Paul elaborates this 
ground plan of human nature in terms of the redeemed nature of 
man in Christ. And Hilton quotes St Paul frequently: 


As we have herebefore borne the image of the earthly man, that 
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is the first Adam, right so that we might now bear the image of 

the heavenly man. (I Cor. 15, 49; quoted p. 102.) 

Ye shall shape you and clothe you in a new man, which is the 

image of God by holiness and righteousness and fulness of virtues. 

(Eph. 4, 24; quoted p, 164.) 

Those souls that are reformed to the image of God in faith through 

the sacrament of baptism and penance. (Rom. 8, 1; quoted p. 197). 
And the text full of glorious finality from St John’s epistle shows 
where this image must lead the soul: 

Know well that when our Lord shall show Him at the last day, 

then shall we appear with Him like unto Him in endless joy. 

(1 John 3, 2; quoted p. 199.) 

It was this New Testament inspiration of the Apostles rather than 
that of Genesis which influenced the early fathers of the Church 
so that they were concerned more specifically with the image of 
Christ in the soul rather than the image of the blessed Trinity. 
This at least was cnaracteristic of Tertullian, Iranaeus and Vic- 
torinus.2 The new Adam is opposed to the old Adam as the sum 
total of all human perfections and at the same time as the bond 
between God and man. Again all things are made ‘in Verbo’ so 
that the Word-made-flesh in a very special way is mirrored in the 
souls of all created men. 

St Augustine pushed the analysis of the image of God beyond the 
Incarnation and the Word to the Trinity itself. And this became one 
of the most fruitful sources of mystical theology for many centuries, 
An outstanding example of this influence is to be found in St Bona- 
ventures Itinerarium mentis ad Deum in which the saint speaks 
of the soul’s ascent to God in terms of this gradual unfolding of 
the image of God first in external things and then in the centre of 
the soul itself. Indeed it may well be that Hilton the Augustinian 
was directed to his interpretation of St Augustine by the Franciscan 
saint. A quotation from the latter may help us to understand the 
process of penetrating into the depth of human psychology in order 
to reveal the fulness of the Godhead: ‘Looking at creation, the soul 
beheld God’s footprints upon the world’s surface: the material 
world became a mirror in which it beheld its God. Next, turning its 
attention inward to itself, the soul began to reach God from a con- 
sideration of itself as God’s created image, and then a further step 
was made when it began to behold God in the mirror of its renovated 
being. Whereupon the soul was led to raise its gaze above and beyond 
itself, seeking as it were, the light of God’s countenance and rejoicing 


2Cf. Ian Hislop, O.P., Victorinus and the Imago Dei Blechiriare ys Noveane 
1944; Vol. 25, pp. 429 sqq.). 9 (Blackfriars, November 
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in its own progress. But no rest was possible until it found God in 
his own reflected light. . . .’3 This gives a clear sketch of the ascent 
from subjectivity to objectivity. And the progress might be sum- 
marised in this way: at first the image or trace of God can only be 
deduced from the goodness of creation; then looking into the in- 
dividual creature the mind can begin to see how it is created in 
Verbo and so the image of the Word is found therein; next the self 
becomes the object of analysis revealing at first a creature made 
by God opposed to the evil image of sin, then three faculties appear 
growing from a single nature to show a trinity, then the object of 
those faculties which are turned outwards towards God so as to 
bear the direct impress of his presence known and loved; the Gift 
of the Holy Spirit comes to perfect those elements of the image 
and draw them into one representation of the Trinity; last of all, 
it seems—since all this would have been true without the Incarna- 
tion—the image of Jesus, the Word-made-flesh, completes and con- 
summates the image of the Trinity. 

We have already seen something of these ideas worked out by 
Mother Julian, and it is likely that she had it all from some theo- 
logian steeped in the same study and devotion as Hilton if not from 
Hilton himself. It will be remembered that she saw the soul as a 
kingdom with the Lord Jesus sitting in the midst of the kingdom. 
This is the vision for our self-conscious age, when instead of seeing 
merely one’s own personal qualities, instead of analysing one’s own 
motives and troubling oneself about the degree of merit or demerit 
that attaches to one’s action, the soul appears as the microcosm 
mirroring in its depth all creation, the blessed Trinity itself and 
Jesus the centre point of all this reflection. 

A man’s soul—which may be called a made trinity—was fulfilled 

in mind, sight, and love of the unmade blessed Trinity which is 

our Lord. (Scale i, 43; p. 77.) 

As the good Christian gazing into this reflection sees more clearly 
the Being who is imaged therein he becomes more closely assimilated 
to that Being, more formed or trans-formed by the original model. 
He forgets himself in this contemplation of the Original. 

When Jesu Christ and a soul are so perfectly, so unpartably, and 

so accordably oned and bounden together, that Christ is in the 

soul and the soul is in him so fully as if they both were but one 

spirit. (Op. 2, c. 7. Minor Works, pp. 103-4.) 


a) ee : 
3 Itinerarium mentis ad Deum, c. 7. Translated by Fr James, O.F.M.Cap., under 
the title The Franciscan Vision, p. 69-70 (Burns Oates; 1937). 
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STRENGTH AGAINST TEMPTATIONS 
BEING AN EXTRACT FROM 
DE REMEDIIS CONTRA TENTATIONES 


BY 
WILLIAM FLETE 


Translated by 
WabTER HiLTon 


[The following treatise copied and modernised from MS. Bodley 131 
is in another MS. (Harleian 2409) attributed to Hilton, ‘a devout 
matter by the drawimg of M. Walter Hilton’, ‘drawing’ having the 
meaning of translation. Flete’s Latin treatise with name of author 
occurs only in the oldest Cambridge MS. 1.6.30; in Bodl. 48, the 
Latin is erroneously attributed to Hilton. Both Harleian 2409 and 
Bodl. 181, the English translations, are followed by translations of 
parts of Flete’s Documento Spirituale, the account of St Catherine’s 
conversation with Flete at Lecceto. It would seem therefore that 
both by the mistaken Latin attribution and the definite English one, 
Hilton was closely associated with this treatise and his relation to 
Flete and the St Catherine tradition in England is indicated. The 
matter will however be thoroughly examined in the critical edition 
of the Latin and English text which the Very Rev. Fr B. Hackett, 
O.8.A., is publishing shortly. From an examination of the passages 
added by the translator, and comparison with similar passages in 
Hilton’s undisputed translation of the Stimulus Amoris. I am of the 
opinion that both works are by the same hand.—C.K. | 


OR as mickle as the apostle says that without faith and 
true belief it is impossible to please God, therefore is it 
that our old enemy the fiend enforceth him night and day 
through false incastings of errors and false engines! and 
imaginations and other such manner of wonderful devises, 
for to destroy and let? our belief and our faith which is 
the groundstone of all holy kirk and beginner of all virtues. 
And them that he sees he may not cast down utterly from stabilness 
of this belief, he ceaseth not to cast them down by other diverse 
manner of ways (through his quantise and his wiles and his temp- 
tations).* Wherefore we shall warily and ghostly withstand his wiles 
on this wise. We shall charge as nought all such manner of fantasies, 
imaginations, false conceits of error, or foul stirrings, blasphemous 
sights or hearings, or any other such fantasies, and bear them meekly 


1 devices 2 hinder 


*Note. The passages in brackets are the translator’s additions to the 
Latin text. 
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and patiently (putting all our hope and our trust in the mercy and 
in the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ), for as the prophet says, 
Man’s thoughts are but vain: Dominus scit cogitationes homini 
quia vane sunt’.3 And they are variand and without numbers. And 
therefore a man shall not rest nor tarry with such false fantasies, 
again-fighting and troubling his belief, nor he shall not be mickle 
busy to discuss or throw the causes and the skills of such false fan- 
tasies. For the more busy that a man is to know them and to 
ensearch them, the more fast cleave they on him and the more 
blind and heavy they make him. Nor a man (nor a woman) shall 
not over mickle anger him, nor blame himself, for such manner 
of ill stirrings and foul thoughts, nor utterly arret4 them to his own 
default or sin, for such temptations are to such a man utterly 
unwilful and displeasing and therefore it is painful to him and no 
sin but it is a purging and a cleansing of the soul and a strength 
of patience and a keeping of meekness and a farring5 and a raising 
up of the soul to endless life. Saint Augustine says in a book De 
vera religione that all manner of sin is wilful, and if it be not wilful 
it is no sin. And Ysidore, De summo bono, lib. 3°, says, whoso is 
tormented and troubled through stirring of the fiend with foul 
thoughts of despair, blasphemy and doubts or dreads, which are 
passions of the soul, he shall not trow nor suppose that he is aliened 
from God (and forsaken) for [that] he suffers such, but he shall 
thank God and love him that vouchsafeth to chastise him here with 
such a yard® so that the spirit may be safe before our lord God, who 
(beateth and chastens all his loved children and his dear darlings 
which he has ordained to endless bliss). And if he do thus, then 
shall (his temptation, his pain and his disease) that he suffers be 
counted to him for virtue. And if all he wot not for what sin or 
encheson’, he should suffer such temptation nevertheless he shall 
meekly commend and praise the goodness of our Lord (that doth 
nothing but right wisely and mercifully), who maketh his sun to 
shine both on good and on ill. For wit thou well, the fiend may no 
“more do to thee, than the will of God suffers him to do, to great 
profit to his true servants (?); for the fiend serves to our profit 
whether he will or not, through God’s mercy, for the temptations 
that he stirs to our death and damnation, our Lord turns them into 
virtue and into soul hele.® 

The fiend ceaseth not to tarry and disease the rightwise man 
through stirring of divers temptations, now tribulations of heart, 


3Ps. 93,11. 4 attribute 5 journeying, cf. ‘fare ye well’. 6rod 7 reason 
8 See St Catherine of Siena: Dialogue (Part III, ch. i, in Orchard of Syon. 


Thorold’s text, ch. 48.) 
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grievings of bodily cares and diseases and oft time torments the silly 
soul with divers and many temptations and painful feelings both 
within and without, that sometime for greatness of pain and anguish 
he is in point to fall in despair. But soothly as long as he dwells in 
dread and love of God, all such diseases are turned to great merit 
(and profit) of soul. And therefore such a man (or such a woman) 
is not departed from God (and aliened), but they are mickle more 
(fastened and oned) to him, what anguish or (tribulation or temp- 
tation) he suffers (or feels), for many are the anguish, angers (tribu- 
lations, temptations and diseases) that the soul suffers through 
instigation and (stirring) of the enemy (as David says: ‘multae 
tribulaciones iustorum’, that is to say, many are the tribulations 
of the rightwise). But only the soul may not through such temp- 
tations disperish (nor be lost) from endless life, for soothly our 
merciful Lord accounteth not that for damnation of sin, that the 
suffering man (or woman), through God’s ordinance bears against 
his will! for soothly then only sin we, when we through our lust 
fall down to such temptation (through assent and pleasaunce of will). 
But when we are borne down by violence against our will (to feeling 
of such temptations) it is only pain and no sin. St Isidore ut supra 
specificatus (2?) Ch. 49 (?) et alibi docet ‘si in te agitur non agis’ etc. 
Nevertheless it seems sometime to a man that is thus tempted that 
such feelings of despair are doubting and hesitation in the faith, 
made by the illusion of the fiend, smiting-in such dread and fear- 
fulness into the soul, were great sin. What is it but only doubting 
in the belief, for sin is ever wilfully coveted and freely chosen, 
at the least through ignorance, which more leans to error than to 
soothfastness, and therefore since the faith is an habit and a dis- 
position of the will, on which whoso will trow, he troweth, and 
whoso will hope, he hopeth, and whoso will not doubt, he doubteth 
not. Therefore saith the Apostle that ‘with our heart’,10 that is with 
our will ‘we trow’, which trowing is accounted for rightwiseness 
and therefore in our will (which our enemy only may not bring to 
consenting of such foul stirrings and feelings), stands all our merit 
and demerit (that is to say meed or blame). Nevertheless, the soul 
may not clearly see his own will and that is no force,!! for his good 
deeds prove his good will, and his ill works, his ill will. (And he 
shall aye persevere) and suppose they are good unto that it may be 
reasonably proved that they are ill. 

But if this foresaid temptation cease not by this will and this 
dissimulation beforesaid, but ever dwells fast, and through malice 


9 Latin quotes reference not text. Ch. 4° et 5°. 
10 corde ad iustitiam. Rom. 10, 10. 11 no matter 
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of the fiend is ever more jangeling his fantasies that he infects and 
stirs in the soul, proffering to thee falseness under the colour of 
soothfastness or overlays the soul and blinds it by way of the com- 
plexion and continually anguishes thee (and diseases thee and 
troubles thee), thou shalt sometime, but not but seldom, as it were 
by manner of abjuration and utterly forsaking and contrary affirming, 
show thy faith (and thy belief) with thy mouth and thy word, again 
saying (the fiend’s temptations) and that thou wilt for nothing con- 
sent to his errors and (his falseness) that he proffers to thee and such 
other, although the false conceit that thou (feelest in thy soul against 
thy will) be contrary and not fully according unto thy saying; for 
the apostle says that confession of mouth and acknowledging of thy 
belief by words is helpful and profitable, for sikerly he is not deceived 
through falseness and (subtilty) of the fiend, that openly and with 
deliberation (and avisement), both in word and work againsays (such 
ill stirrings, temptations and will on nowise receive them nor consent 
unto them). 

Our enemy is weak and of no power and he may overcome no man 
against his will that will not freely and advisedly consent to him.12 
Therefore no man shall think heavy nor be angered or grieved for 
(that) he sees the fiend on divers manner tempt and (disease) chosen 
souls (for through many temptations and tribulations needs us for 
to enter the kingdom of heaven}3). Thus the fiend seeks and searches 
the (weakness) and the condition of each man’s complexion, and 
whom that he finds has mickle of moistness of melancholy com- 
plexion, he tempts them and tarries them on divers manners through 
ghostly temptation. Men that treat of kinds of things" tell [that] 
the smoke of black colours rises up to the brain and comes to the 
lake and deepness of thought and troubles (and mirketh the light 
and brightness of it) and lets the soul to have clear knowing and 
(discretion betwixt good and evil, falseness and truth, error and 
soothfastness). Such men are commonly heavy and dreadful with- 
[out] a reasonable cause, weak of heart, dry of complexion. But 
such dread and heaviness is no sin, when it is painful and against a 
man’s will and it comes ofttimes to him through the stirring of the 
fiend. [And such men and women ween that the false fantasies and 
errors and deceits of the enemy be true and soothfastness, for they 
are letted by this black smoke that fills and overwhelms their brain 
so that they may not see nor know the soothfastness.] And so their 
cursed enemy beholds and espies over all man’s estate [and com- 


12 See again St Catherine of Siena: Dialogue (id. loc. Thorold, ch. 43). 


13 Acts, 14, 22. eae 
14 of the nature of things, i.e. philosophers, including scientists. 
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plexion how he might deceive him and over come him]. For as 
Leo the Pope says in a sermon that he made of the circumcision of 
our Lord ‘Our old enemy the fiend ceaseth not for to lay and spread 
in every place the snares of his deceit, [busying him night and day | 
in what manner he may corrupt and trouble Christian man’s belief. 
He knows well enough to whom, how and when he shall proffer the 
burnings of covetise, whom he shall tempt in gluttony, to whom he 
shall put the stirring of lechery, and to whom he shall put the 
venomous sin of (ire) and envy and (pride). He knows also whom 
he shall deceive with vain joy and overmickle gladness, whom he 
shall deceive through musing of fantasies and divers things; he 
discusses the custom of all men, he beholds busyness and ensearches 
their (desires) and affections (and vile stirrings through bodily coun- 
tenances and outward bearing), and in that thing seeks he occasion 
to hurt a man wherein he sees him most occupied.’ Hec Leo Papa.» 
And therefore he puts ofttimes and brings so great bitterness into 
a soul, what through stirring of a man’s complexion (on the tone 
side) what through smiting of doubts and dreads on (the tother side), 
that him thinketh it a huge torment and (insufferable pain, the bearing 
of his bodily life), and covets to die as for a (sovereign) remedy (and 
a lessening of the pain that he suffers), in so mickle that he is oftime 
nearerhand!6 in point, for to despair both of bodily hele and of 
ghostly. They ween that they be forsaken of God for he suffers them 
to be so pyned!? and proves them by the fire of tribulation for as 
the wise man says: Right as the burning furnace assays and proves 
the vessel of the potter,18 which are able to men’s use and which 
not, right so suffers God rightwise men to be assayed through fire 
of tribulation and temptation; and the holy man Job says thus: 
our Lord has proved me and assayed me as gold that passeth through 
the fire, for he knows all my case, that is my deeds, and mine 
affections, by which I go to God.!9 And the Apostle says ... us 
behoves be heavied here a little in this present life, through tribu- 
lations and temptations, so that the proving of our faith be mickle 
more precious than gold, that is proved by the fire.20 And to the 
holy man Thoby said the angel Raphael thus: ‘for as mickle as thou 
wast accepted and pleasing to God therefore it is needful that temp- 
tations should prove thee’.21 And therefore it is needful in this fore- 
said case that a man may have ghostly strength that he may suffer 
such manner of heaviness and bitterness patiently and meekly, so 


15 The quotation ends. But Hilton has added to the Latin. St Leo. Sermo XVIII. 
P.L. 54, cap 38, col. 218. 

16 nigh at hand 17 tormented 18 Hiccles. 27, 5. 19 Job. 23, 10. 
20n ee eetanlemtc 21 Tobit 12, 18 (Vulgate & Breviary). 
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that he may say with Job, as he said thus: ‘Si bona susceptimus de 
manu domini, mala autem quare non sustineamus’.22 That is since 
we have received (and taken) the good things and (prosperities of 
the hand of our Lord, why shall we not also suffer adversity and 
disease), yea, and unbethink him of the merit (and the fruit) of 
patience in this life (and the meed of endless joy) in the tother life, 
and let him pray with Job: that he spare his sorrow (nor his dis- 
ease here), and say thus, ‘Yea, Lord, if thou would slay me, yet 
shall I hope and trust in thee’.23 

And what wonder is it if a wretched man be troubled and 
anguished and diseased in this present life, when our Lord said of 
himself in the Gospel thus: ‘Tristis est anima mea usque ad 
mortem ’24, that is to say my soul is troubled and heavied to the 
death, and in time of his passion he cried and said thus ‘Eloy, eloy 
lama sabatany’, that is to say, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ And think also what Isaiah the prophet says; in the 
person of our Lord thus: ‘A little while have I forsaken thee, and 
in a short time of my wrath I have turned and hid my face from 
thee, but in mine endless mercy, I have mercy on thee.’25 A little 
thing and a short is all that we suffer here; yea, if we were in 
tribulation and temptation and disease, all our life time, to regard26 
of endlesss bliss, which we shall have for suffering of such disease. 
(For as the Apostle says: ‘All the passions, anguishes, pains, tribu- 
lations and all the temptations that we may suffer all our life time 
are not worthy to the endless joy and bliss that we shall have after’.27 

284 man marvel nor wonder that a ghostly man (or woman and a 
ghostly liver) is thus hugely and singularly tempted (when he sees 
peradventure other men that are sinners or ill-livers, mickle less 
perfect in life, in mickle ease and rest, as it seems, both inward 
and outward. Nor a man shall not be too mickle busy for to know 
and discuss the privities of God’s dooms); for as long as a man’s 
goodwill (the which he has to God), and to rightwiseness lasts whole, 
and is not broken, though consenting to sin,?9 as long as he not cast 
_-down from faith, hope and charity, but he is more sadly confirmed 
(and stabled) in all virtues. The manner and the remedy of this 
temptation showed our Lord when he said to his disciples thus: 
- ‘Sathanas expetivit vos ut cribraret sicut triticum’,3° that is to say, 
the fiend has asked you for to sift as whoso sifteth wheat. A man 
is sifted when he is inwardly and perfectly examined (through fire 
of temptation and tribulation); and then is he made strong and 
perfect, when he is, through the virtues of patience and devout 


22 Job 2,10. 23 Job 13, 15. 24 Matt. 26, 88. 25 Isai. 54, 7. 26 in respect of 
27 Rom. 8, 18 (free). 28 see Scale I, ch. 17. 29 so long 30 Luke 22, 31 
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prayer, or else by heleful doctrine and teaching of his brother con- 
firmed and (strengthened) in goodness, and therefore (says our Lord 
in the same place to Saint Peter thus, in the person of those that 
are thus tarried and tempted) ‘Ego autem rogavi pro te ut non 
deficiat fides tua’,31 ‘I have prayed for thee, he says, that thy prayer 
and thy belief should not fail’, and our Lord said the same time 
to Saint Peter thus: ‘Tu autem aliquando conversus confirma fratres 
tuos’32 that is to say therefore thou when thou art turned and 
delivered of this temptation confirm and stable thy brother beside 
thee.’ And so when a man is thus comforted of his brethren and 
made perfect in Christ, then may he say thus word following: 
‘Quare tristis es anima mea et quare conturbas me, spera in deo 
etc’,33 why art thou heavy and sorry, thou my soul, and why 
troublest thou me? Trust and hope fast in our Lord (and he shall 
deliver thee of all thy pain and disease that thou sufferest.) And 
look that he (sic) in the mean time pray busily and do all the good 
that he may, and that he oft look in holy writ, and namely and 
principally that he take tent 34 to the teaching of the Gospel, and 
though he feel not no sensible (nor feelable) devotion, look that he 
suffer it meekly (and patiently). And nevertheless look that he may 
be busy for to have devotion in good will and that suffices thee 
to the soul hele. For oft times all actual and sensible devotion is 
withdrawn, for our good profit, that our prayer should be the more 
meedful, for Saint Bernard saith, ‘Super istud canticum’ quaesivi 
et non inveni’,55 he says that the spouse hides him whilst he is 
sought. And Saint Austin: De verbis domini, says sometime when 
our Lord gives a thing lately3¢ (and as it were dangerously), he denies 
not his gifts but commends them and makes them more precious 
(for the things that are gotten through great desire and long travail 
going before, are most precious and dearworthy to us to be kept 
and held in great dainty’) than the things that are lightly set by 
are lightly forgotten. And therefore ask thou and pray devoutly 
and seek thorough lasting desire, and if he hear thee not at the 
first time, cease not therefore, but continue lastingly in prayer and 
(holy desire till he will give thee that thou asketh); for he keeps it 
to thee full sikerly, but he will not give it to thee so soon, for that 
thou shouldst know that great things should greatly be desired. 
[But since the things are so great which our Lord behoteth 
(promiseth) us, mickle ought our desire to be for to get them, for 
the mickleness of desire should accord with the mickleness of the 
things behight before. | 


31 Luke 22, 32. 32 Tdem. 33 Ps. 42, 5, 
35 Cant. 2, 2, or 5, 6. 36 belatedly, ? 


34 pay attention 
37 dignitatem, worth. 
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A LETTER OF DIRECTION 


BY 
St FRANCIS oF SALES 


[Copy of a MS. found in the Visitation Monastery, Rue de St 
Antoine, Paris, entitled: ‘Spiritual counsel given by the Saint to 
Mére Agnes de la Roche, ninth religious of the Visitation Order, and 
first Superior of the Monastery of Rennes.’ Written by herself in a 
small book for her own use, and headed thus: ‘Spiritual counsel 
given to me by Monseigneur for my amendment.’—C.R. ] 


DEEM it most necessary for you to try always to keep 
your soul in peace and tranquillity. Begin first thing 
every morning while you are dressing, performing all 
your actions very quietly, thinking the while of the 
subject for your morning meditation, and taking care 
not to allow your thoughts to wander over the rest of 
the day. 

As you go on observe constantly if you are in this state of tran- 
quillity, and whenever you find yourself outside it, take pains to 
get back again, but gently without worry. I do not mean you should 
strain your mind in trying to keep this peace, because the very 
condition for attaining it is a great simplicity and much love, keeping 
close to our Lord like a little child near its father. 

If you commit a fault, whatever it may be, quietly ask our Lord's 
pardon with confidence, telling him you know he loves you and will 
forgive you. . . . If you happen to do something that annoys or 
disedifies others, if it is anything of importance apologise, saying 
you had no ill-intention—if that is true. But if it is a matter of 
slight or no importance, make no excuses, but let it pass, and all 
without agitation of spirit. The same applies to receiving corrections, 
and if your feelings are upset, don’t be unduly worried, but try to 
preserve peace in the midst of war. Perhaps it may never be in your 
power not to have these feelings when reproved, but you know very 
well that bad feelings, like any other temptation, do not make us 
less pleasing to God provided we do not give way to them. This is 
where you deceive yourself, in thinking you must make violent efforts 
to rid yourself of such feelings. It is not necessary. Simply pass 
along the road without looking at them. If they are very impor- 
tunate, mock at them, make a face at them, and this by a simple 
glance from the superior part of your soul. Which done, bother no 
more about them. This applies also to feelings of envy or jealousy, 
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to your liking for material comfort, or any similar weakness that 
is apt to cling about the spirit. By acting thus you will free your 
soul from every care except that of holding it in peace and tran- 
quillity. 

I say the same about your own perfection, because I notice that 
in you this over-anxiety to become perfect is harmful. When you do 
commit faults you are very upset, deeming such things detrimental 
to your own ideas of self-improvement, while if a fault is pointed out 
to you you become discouraged. You must correct this, and not allow 
yourself to take things so much to heart. 

Don’t imagine this will be an exercise of days. Oh no! It takes 
time and perseverance to arrive at this peace. Still, if you are faith- 
ful our Lord will bless your work. It is his goodness that draws you 
to it, so you are under a great obligation to be faithful to it, im 
conformity with his Will. It will be specially difficult for you as 
you have a lively nature that is interested and intrigued by all it 
meets. Still, this need not discourage you. Just do what you can, 
simply and without strain. Look at our Lord, and go to God in all 
things with frequent ejaculatory prayer, interior glances and fervent 
uplifting of spirit. God would have all from you without reserve, 
so you must take great care to rid yourself of your own will, for 
it is self-will alone that can harm you, as you have it very strongly, 
and what you want you want very badly. 

Embrace this exercise, then, very faithfully, for I tell you with 
the charity of God and the knowledge I have of your need, that 
you must see the Providence of God in all the contradictions that 
will come to you. He permits them in order to detach you from all 
things and unite you to himself, for I know that he wishes you to 
be his own in a most special way. So then, be quite indifferent when 
anything you ask is not granted, yet do not give up asking with 
simplicity and confidence. The same applies in the spiritual sphere. 

Whenever you find yourself wanting in confidence in God because 
of the multitude of your imperfections, have recourse to our Lord, 
acting with the superior part of your soul, whispering words of loving 
confidence very frequently and with all the fervour you can. Do 
not allow yourself to become upset or give way to self-pity, especi- 
ally when you have fallen into a fault. This comes from pride. 
Merely humble yourself promptly before God, sweetly and lovingly. 

I wish your character was not so weak, but that like a valiant 
daughter you would serve God with courage, looking only at him, 
not caring whether this or that person loves you or not. Don’t look 
at that but assure yourself that you are always loved as God wishes. 
And let this suffice you, that God’s Will shall be accomplished in 
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you. You are under a special obligation of overcoming yourself as 
God wills to use you. So have a great love of your own abjection : 
this will keep you from worrying too much about your faults. 

Take great care to keep your spirit in peace, occupied with high 
things away from self-preoccupation, particularly when you are 
depressed and discouraged. Tell our Lord you wish to have this 
peace and will not consent to troublesome suggestions. 

The more poor and destitute you feel of any kind of virtue, the 
more must you be resolute to do well. Don’t be surprised at the evil 
sentiments that may come to you, however vile they may be, but 
have great care at such times to multiply ejaculatory prayers and 
turn to God. And since you have a particular need of gentleness 
and humility, take care during the day often to put your heart into 
a humble sweetness. And when you are corrected or reproved, try 
to love the correction and don’t be troubled if your feelings are 
upset, but bring your superior will to bear and do what you are 
told. 

Strive to be more even-tempered without allowing your moods 
to show. What is the use of manifesting these imperfections? It 
preverits you from being used as God would wish. This unevenness 
of extvrior behaviour is detrimental to the full utilising of the talents 
with which God has endowed you. 

So learn humility at all costs as you have a great inclination to 
pride and self-esteem. Doubt not that having acquired this virtue 
you will acquire all the others you need. Annihilate yourself very 
often in the presence of our Lord and our Lady. Annihilate yourself 
in the knowledge of your own littleness: but immediately afterwards 
lift up your spirit to ask what God requires from you. 


ERRATUM 


In the June issue of Lire or THE Spirit, pp. 568-9, the Vth stanza 
of ‘His Name from Afar’ should have begun: 


No sound of words! 

No music of any song! 

Only the pure tranquillity of our vigil together ! 

Only a secret rhythm floods from your throne within me, 
Ruling symphony, sad, strong symphony of time. 

How is it then silent inscrutable sovereign of the ages, 
That my soul within me is watered in wisdom, 

My spirit fed with the bread of understanding and life? 
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RECENT SCRIPTURAL STUDIES 


BY 
REGINALD Gunns, O.P. 


HE word recent is hardly applicable to the first of 
the works here under review, La Voix Vivante de 
l’Evangile au Debut de l’Eglise (Casterman, Tournai 
& Paris), by M. Le Chanoine Cerfaux of Louvain. 
It is three years since the Collection Lovanium pub- 
lished this excellent little study of the origin and 
character of the Gospels. In that collection it finds 
itself in somewhat strange company with works on genetics, archae- 
ology, law, the atom bomb, and even on the tendencies of modern 
English democracy. But the series claims to be a collection of 
studies on general culture, and no one can claim to be cultured 
who is ignorant of the Gospels. It may be said without hesitation 
that this book provides a useful course of introduction for the 
student of the New Testament, showing him his way about in the 
maze of difficulties he will meet. Readers of the book already 
familiar with the teaching of the venerable Pere Lagrange will not 
fail to recognise how copiously the author has drawn from that 
admirable source. His method of treatment is that defined and 
elaborated in Lagrange’s Méthode Historique, summed up by Cer- 
faux in the words, ‘la bonne maniére de faire l'histoire, la seule 
possible, c’est d’entrer dans les vues du milieu étudié’; the only 
way, indeed, to avoid those anachronisms which ruin so many 
professedly critical studies of the Scriptures, which project into 
the ancient mind ideas, views and mental developments belonging 
to a later age. 

Canon Cerfaux makes a detailed examination of the oral and 
living tradition of the early Church, borrowing his title from the 
well-known passage of Papias preserved by Eusebius (H.E. III, 
xxix): ‘For I considered that I should not get so much profit from 
what was written in books as from the voice which yet lives and 
remains’. Following Lagrange in his Sens du Christianisme he shows 
how modernistic critics like Loisy and the Liberal Protestants are 
quite at variance with the evidence of history, when they maintain 
that the Church as we know it is a creation of a later tradition which 
did not take its rise until the last quarter of the second century: 
a tradition that apotheosized, and so gravely falsified in the interests 
of propaganda the primitive tradition of the immediate followers of 
Christ concerning his character and the nature of his mission. 
In a word, they maintain that Catholic teaching about our Lord 
and his Church is merely the product of ecclesiastical theology and 
worship. Under that form the objection is seen to be common to 
many who would hesitate to rank themselves with Loisy and the 
Liberal Protestants. How frequently it showed itself during the 
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recent Times correspondence on ‘Catholicism Today’, when writers 
declared that cooperation with Rome was impossible as long as she 
refused to reject the corruptions with which she had defiled the 
primitive teaching of Christ ! 

Now if there is one thing more than another which stands out 
in the attitude of the early Fathers towards the faith they teach, 
it is their consistent appeal to the living tradition handed down by 
their predecessors. In the judgment of these early witnesses to the 
Christian faith—men like Papias, Polycarp and Irenaeus, who were 
in the direct line of apostolic tradition—the true test of reliability 
was the living and oral tradition rather than any written document. 
And no unbiassed student of history can fail to observe what they 
noted, that while Catholic tradition persevered so faithfully and 
consistently, its adversaries with equal consistency were always 
at loggerheads with one another, and remain so still. Chaos is the 
only alternative to infallible tradition. When the light and signifi- 
cance of this fact broke upon Newman’s mind, his problem was 
solved. Chesterton deals in his inimitable manner with what is 
fundamentally the same fact when he writes on the paradoxes of 
Christianity in Orthodoxy, showing how the objections of the critics 
cancel out. It was Huxley, Spencer and Bradlaugh who led him 
back to orthodox theology. ‘As I laid down the last of Colonel 
Ingersoll’s atheistic lectures the dreadful thought broke across my 
mind: “‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian’’.’ Writing 
against the Gnostic heretics seventeen centuries earlier, Irenaeus 
had pointed out that they could not agree among themselves about 
what precisely was the secret tradition which they alone possessed ; 
Basilides said one thing, Valentinus another, Marcion yet another. 

We shall not miss noting that our modern critics insist on what 
we have always insisted on, namely, that the written Scriptures 
did not produce the Church, but the tradition of the Church pro- 
duced the Scriptures, at least those of the New Testament; and 
those who produce a thing are in the best position to say what is 
its significance and purpose.! In other words, with those alone to 
whom the deposit of Christian faith was committed will be found 
the true teaching of faith, the true meaning of Scripture and of all 
Christian traditions. The same principle is asserted with equal 


1 No one has put this more strongly than Tertullian in his advice about the 
futility of arguing with heretics by the exchange of scripture texts: ‘quoniam 
nihil proficiat congressio Scripturarum, nisi plane ut stomachi quis ineat aver- 
sionem aut cerebri. . . - Ht tu quidem nihil perdes nisi vocem in contentione: 
nihil consequeris nisi bilem de blasphematione. . . . Ergo non ad Scripturas 
provocandum est; nec in his constituendum certamen in quibus aut nulla aut 
incerta victoria est, aut par incertae. . . . Ordo rerum desiderabat illud prius 
proponi quod nunc solum disputandum est: quibus competat fides ipsa? cums sint 
Scripturae? a quo, et per quos, et quando, et quibus sit tradita diserplina qua 
fiunt christiani. Ubi enim apparuerit esse veritatem et disciplinae et fidei chris- 
tianae, illic erit veritas Scripturarum, et expositionum, et omnium traditionum 
christianarum’ (De Prescriptionibus adversus Haereses 17 & 19). 
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strength by Origen, Cyprian, Eusebius, Basil, Epiphanius and 
Chrysostom; and it is very much apropos today when we hear Dr 
Garbett of York, in his protest about the nature of the recent 
instruction from Rome on the question of cooperation between 
Catholics and non-Catholics, once more repeating the claim ‘we 
appeal to the scriptures for proof of all doctrine that is necessary 
for salvation’. Such appeal is of little value until the mind is 
finally made up about what the scriptures mean, and it is evident 
that non-Catholic biblical scholars are further from that than ever 
they were. 


Here we touch on the main thesis of Canon Cerfaux’s book, 
namely the relation of the Gospels to the living and permanent 
tradition of the early Church. For many years the Church lived and 
spread without the aid of the written Gospels, though not for so 
many years as was once so firmly maintained by the opponents 
of Christian tradition. Gradually they have returned towards the 
position held by that tradition, until at last an authority like Har- 
nack adopts a date for the Gospels which hardly differs from our 
own. Wait long enough and genuine tradition will always justify 
herself. A striking example of this is furnished by Lagrange in his 
Sens du Christianisme, p. 274. In that work he traces the history 
of Protestant criticism of Catholic tradition right back to Luther, 
and by that method succeeds in shaking the whole edifice of 
Protestantism to its very foundations. According to Luther and his © 
followers it is St Paul who is the true exponent of primitive Chris- 
tian tradition, and that especially in his reputed teaching about 
salvation by faith alone. This teaching finds special application in 
the Lutheran view on the causality of the Sacraments. That is 
why the Council of Trent thought fit to issue the anathema: ‘If 
anyone shall say that the Sacraments of the New Law do not con- 
tain the grace which they signify, or that they do not bestow that 
very grace on those who place no obstacle in the way; or that grace 
is not bestowed by virtue of the sacramental rite itself, but that 
mere faith in the promise of God suffices for obtaining that grace, 
let him be anathema’ (Sess. 7, can. 6 & 8). No one would expect 
to find the strongest supporters of the Tridentine teaching among 
the modern spiritual descendants of Luther, but that is what we 
do find; for the adherents of what is called the Judaeo-pagan syn- 
cretic school (particularly among the Germans) declare that the 
Council of Trent teaches the same sacramental doctrine as that held 
by St Paul, namely the ex opere operato efficacy of the Sacraments, 
what Dr Barnes considers indistinguishable from magic. In the view 
of these critics traditional Catholic Christianity is the result of a 
union, made under the influence of St Paul and his fellow Judaeo- 
Hellenistic converts, of elements drawn from both Jewish and pagan 
sources, the sacramental doctrine of the Church in particular having 
been borrowed from the mystery rites of paganism. Without doubt 
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these mystery rites were held to have an ex opere operato efficiency 
for the salvation of the initiates. Four centuries before St Paul, Plato 
had written that those who instituted the mysteries taught that 
everyone who descends to Hades without having first been initiated 
into the mystery rites will lie for ever buried in the slime, while 
the initiated and the purified will dwell for ever with the divine 
beings. The discovery of the tombstone of some obscure individual, 
perhaps contemporary with St Paul, bearing the inscription tauro- 
bolio in aeternum renatus (reborn into eternal life by the bull- 
sacrifice) lends touching witness to the permanence of popular belief 
in this pagan dogma. o 

But let us, says Lagrange, draw the plain conclusion: ‘First of 

all this must be said, (these critics) must give up St Paul and hand 
him back to the Catholic Church, and that is a lot to say. For now 
it is held by them that Paul, the bulwark of Protestantism, the 
refuge from Roman idolatry, the apostle of justification by faith 
alone, in a word the Paul of Luther, has introduced into the pure 
and unadulterated gospel the doctrine of supernatural grace, the 
sacramental agency of baptism ex opere operato, the real presence 
of the body and blood of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist, not merely 
present with the bread but so present that the faithful actually 
eat the body and blood of a God! Not that these modern critics 
believe this teaching of St Paul; on the contrary they accuse him 
of having corrupted in this fashion the primitive gospel. But the 
plain fact remains that they now interpret him literally just as 
the Church has always interpreted him, and in the way that the 
Council of Trent understands him.’ 

As Canon Cerfaux points out, as long as there remained alive the 
‘witnesses of the Word’ and those who had learnt the traditional 
faith directly from them, appeal to these authorities was looked on 
as the true test of primitive belief. In other words the Church lived 
by living oral tradition or what has been called the primitive cata- 
chesis (cf Luke 1, 1-4). It was only when the witnesses of the Word 
began to disappear from the world that the demand naturally arose 
for the committal of this oral tradition to writing. But even then, 
as Papias affirms, it was only gradually that the authority of the 

-written word took the place of appeal to the living and pertaanent 
voice of tradition. ‘To know what the Apostles taught’, writes 
Tertullian, ‘that is, what Christ revealed to them, recourse must 
be had to the churches which they founded and instructed by word 
of mouth and by their letters’ (De Praescrip. 21). And again: ‘Of 
these practices (in the administration of Baptism) and other usages, 
if you ask for the written authority of scripture none will be found. 
They spring from tradition, which practice has confirmed and 
obedience ratified’ (De Corona Militis, c. 3, 4). And Origen: ‘As 
often as the heretics produce the canonical scriptures with which 
every Christian agrees and in which he believes, they seem to say: 
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Lo! with us is the word of truth. But we cannot give credit to these 
men, nor depart from the first and ecclesiastical traditions. We can 
only believe as the succeeding churches of God have delivered 
(Tract. 29 in Matt.). Precisely similar declarations by such Fathers 
as Cyprian, Basil, Epiphanius and Chrysostom show on which side 
of the line stands Dr Garbett in his claim to appeal to the scriptures 
for proof of all doctrine that is necessary for salvation. It is a hoary 
old claim, shared by Dr Garbett not only with the Gnostics but also 
with Seventh Day Adventists and the Witnesses of Jehovah. 

The name of Canon Cerfaux appears on the list of biblical scholars 
who form the directing committee of the new French translation 
of the Bible, organised by the Dominican Ecole Biblique de Jéru- 
salem and published by Les Editions du Cerf, already noticed last 
year. Five more volumes have recently appeared containing Deutero- 
nomy, Kings, Josue, the Epistles of the Captivity and the Apoca- 
lypse. These new volumes fulfil the promise made by their predeces- 
sors and should prove to be of great interest and help to students 
of the Bible. The brief introductions to each book are excellent of 
their kind. In the introduction to Deuteronomy one naturally looks 
first at the treatment of the question of date and composition. 
The translator, M. l’abbé Cazalles, deals with this thorny problem 
in a very frank way and proposes what seems to him the most 
probable solution, safeguarding himself by adding salvo melior 
judicio. For he admits that the structure of the book makes it 
impossible to maintain that Deuteronomy as we find it could have 
been written at one go, as we say; moreover the whole book bears 
evidence of several stages of editing, and it seems proved that some 
of the legal enactments date from a time later than the division 
of the kingdoms of Israel and Juda. Certainly Moses was held to be 
the legislator par excellence of God’s people, but ‘ad problémes 
nouveaux il fallait régulations nouvelles, mais inspirées par l’esprit 
de Moise’. In this way the work of Moses was continued after his 
death; the various documents of which Deuteronomy is composed 
seem to have been formed into a book soon after the fall of the 
northern kingdom in 722 B.C. This would seem to be the book of 
the Law discovered by Helcias in the days of the reformer Josias. 
A further edition with additions is assigned to the time of the 
Babylonian captivity: ‘parallélement ad la mission d’Ezéchiel, Dieu 
inspira une seconde édition du Deutéronome dans le méme esprit 
que la premiére, mais avec des vues plus précises sur lexil, une 
insistance marquée sur les perspectives de déliverance. . . . Mais 
le fond est mosaique, ne serait-ce que par le Décalogue. La religion 
et esprit sont mosaiques.’ Such treatment is as refreshing as a 
breath of fresh air, but it is easy to understand why the writer adds 
the safeguarding salvo meliori judicio. 

In the book of Josue, translated by my old professor, Pare Abel 
of the cole Biblique, an acknowledged authority on the topography 
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of Palestine, it is very aptly pointed out that the chapters which 
give a list of the tribes and their cities furnish us with a geographical 
document of such a value that nothing worthy of comparison with 
it is to be found in ancient literature. Not that its geopraphical 
value is its sole value. The rabbis placed Josue among the Prophets 
and with reason; for they saw ‘dans l’enchainement des recits un 
plan surnaturel que se réalisait progressivement en dépit de tous les 
obstacles, et dont le terme était la création du peuple d’Israél comme 
nation théocratique avec la Palestine comme patrie et la loi mosaique 
comme charte’. And if Josue was held in such high honour by early 
Christian commentators, it was not only because he bore the name 
of Jesus but also because ‘il sut neanmoins préfigurer le Seigneur 
autant par ses actions que par son nom: passant le Jourdain, 
renversant les royaumes ennemis, distribuant la terre au people 
victorieux, énumerant villes, villages, montagnes et limites, decri- 
vant ainsi d’avance les royaumes spirituels de l’Hglise et de la 
Jérusalem céleste’. 

In the Pauline Epistles of the Captivity Pére Benoit of the Ecole 
Biblique sums up in a scholarly manner the evidence for the 
_ provenance of these letters and arrives at the following conclusions. 
The doctrinal synthesis of Ephesians and Colossians he considers 
to be of such a developed character that they naturally fall into 
place after the great epistles, Romans and Corinthians; hence, either 
the prison at Caesarea, or better still at Rome, was the place of 
their composition, ‘apres quelques années qut auront permis a Paul 
de mtrir cette synthése’. On the other hand, the doctrine, style 
and references of Philippians lead Pére Benoit to the conclusion 
that this epistle was written by St Paul from prison in Ephesus, 
despite the reference of 1, 13 to the pretorium, and of 4, 22 to the 
house of Caesar. Such expressions, we now know, would be equally 
applicable both to Rome and the great provincial cities, more 
especially to Ephesus. The chief objection, of course, to this opinion 
is that there is no evidence that St Paul ever suffered imprisonment 
at Ephesus, if we leave aside the references in Philippians itself. 

The translation and introduction to the Apocalypse are from the 
pen of Pére Boismard, another professor of the Hcole Biblique, 
and his introduction contains some excellent observations which 
help towards a right approach to such a book as this; observations, 
for instance, on the relationship between apocalypse and prophecy. 
Apocalypse, like the visions of Ezechiel and Daniel, stands as a 
sort of half-way house between the two. But these visions do not 
themselves form that which is revealed to the prophet; rather they 
call it forth by the use of symbolism, ‘cette utilisation du sym- 
bolisme qui déroute si fort nos esprits modernes’. Nevertheless it is 
a thing to be understood and appreciated by anyone who wishes 
to get at the mind of St John. Take, for example, the instance of 
numbers upon which Pére Boismard commits himself to the state- 
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ment ‘il ne faut presque jamais les prendre pour ce quiils valent’. 
Thus the frequently used figure 7 symbolises perfection or com- 
pletion, 4 signifies the created world, 1000 means a great multitude. 
Hence if you would follow the thought of St John do not strain 
the imagination by trying to picture a lamb with seven horns and 
seven eyes, still less by endeavouring to fit the ten horns of the 
beast upon its only seven heads. And when we have done our best 
after this sane method of interpretation the Apocalypse will still 
remain largely enigmatic, chiefly because we have lost the meaning 
of many of its symbols which were no mystery to the contemporaries 
of St John.2 

In the Chronique des Editions du Cerf, published as a supplement 
to La Vie Intellectuelle for October last, there is an interesting 
account of the intentions and ideals proposed by the editors of the 
Jerusalem Bible, as this new translation is styled. It may surprise 
us to learn that the existing French translations are not citable as 
is our English translation (it is the Protestant authorised version 
they have in mind). ‘L’équivalent de la Bible anglaise n’existe pas: 
n’a jamais été le monument litéraire qu'elle est en Angleterre et en 
Allemagne ... elle n'est pas citable dans les traductions frangaises’. 
They admit that such translations are une traduction de génie and 
confess that genius is not so easily come by. Moreover a literary 
genius is not always capable of providing us with the true sense 
of the inspired word, and that is more important than mere literary 
form and style. Hence the apportioning of the work of translation 
among a group of accredited biblical scholars and the submission of 
their work to another group of literary authorities for revision seems 
best adapted to secure the aim of this new translation. 

The slow publication of the various books in small fascicules, 
apparently criticised unfavourably by some, should prove a further 
advantage. Hurry over a monument intended to last is surely 
unintelligent, especially in a case like this. The method adopted 
gives time for second thoughts and further revision before the 
translation is committed to its final form. It provides encouragement 
to read books which might never be read at all if they were buried 
in a complete Bible. It serves to emphasise the important fact 
that the Bible is not a book but a collection of books whose unity 
does not proceed from the principles of human authorship, matter, 
or style. On this account it seems preferable to use a plurality 
of translators, and it is good to read that, “méme lorsque la Bible 
compléte aura paru, nous comptons bien maintenir la présentation 
actuelle concurrement avec cette Bible compléte’. 


2 In addition the actual text of the book presents so many incoherences and so 
much lack of logical order that some have held it to be made up of two or three 
different documents, mainly of Jewish origin, badly put together by some Chris- 
tian editor, Pére Boismard offers a solution of his own to account for the anoma- 
lies mentioned above, a solution which he has already explained at length in the 
Revue Biblique of October 1949. 
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Missa Sotemnia. By E. R. Jungmann, 8.J. Vols. I & II. (Herder, 
Vienna.) 


The good reception given to this new two-volume work of Jung- 
mann on the Mass (of which English and French translations are 
im progress) in such periodicals as for instance Theologische Quartal- 
schrift, Divus Thomas (Freiburg), Neue Ordnung, gives an idea of 
the value of this standard work on the Holy Mass. In the opinion 
of the reviewers, the author has succeeded admirably in producing 
a work the need for which has long been felt. There have, of course, 
been many excellent books on the subject in the same language— 
Brinktine and Parsch spring to mind at once; but a growing desire 
for a more complete picture of the Mass and of the role of the Mass 
in the Church demanded a more thorough treatment and a more 
intelligent assessment of all available material dealing with the 
subject. 


Obviously it is impossible in a brief notice like this to do any 
' justice to Jungmann’s treatment of his material. But at least we 
may say—as even the most superficial reader will be forced to 
admit—that the competency with which the author handles his 
subject is very lmpressive, and that his thought is at times very 
inspiring. He begins with a glance at the history of the Mass 
through the centuries and the various rites used or in use in the 
Church. In the second volume he treats of the meaning of the Mass 
in general and then of the Mass in its essentials, the offertory, the 
consecration and the communion. But it is to the section dealing 
with the Mass as the sacrifice of the Church that we would call 
special attention: it is the most stimulating in the book, and yet 
it is the one with which we feel least satisfied. 


The Mass as the sacrifice of Christ and of the Church is here the 
theme: his point of departure (in an exposition which is more 
‘religious’ than ‘dogmatic’) is the fine phrase of the Council of 
Trent: Una enim eademque est hostia, ideni nunc offerens sacer- 
dotum ministerio, qui seipsum tunc in cruce obtulit, sola offerendi 
ratione diversa. (Denzinger 940.) With reference to this he deals 
with the two main theories. One insists (in the writings of Dom 
Casel for instance) that the memoria passionis is really an objective 
memory of the Passion in the sense of a mystical presence, i.e. in 
the celebration of the Eucharist not only is Christ himself present 
under the veil of the rite, but equally present in the fact of the 
Redemption. The other theory, the older one, seems to be more 
closely in line with the words of the Council of Trent, and is more 
concerned with the diversa ratio offerendi. Since the Council says 
sacerdotum ministerio, it means that in the consecration Christ 
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offers himself once again to the heavenly Father; there is a new 
offering, although it is not independent of the sacrifice of Calvary. 
In the opinion of Jungmann this explanation takes more account 
of the ratio offerendi than does the Mysteriwm theory of Casel. 
Further on he dismisses the destruction theory on the ground that 
the essence of the sacrifice is not destruction but the offering up 
made to the heavenly Father. Nevertheless, it seems to us that 
when the author considers the various theories, he does not 
adequately meet all the difficulties in his own explanation of the 
offering to the heavenly Father. 

By and large, however, the author has done two valuable services, 
one to liturgical research by his competent handling and setting 
out of the available sources: the other to the preacher, for the 
author provides preachers with matter which can be of very great 
help to them in bringing home to the people the meaning and 
richness of the sacrifice of Christ and of the Church. The value of 
the work is not at all that it presents new truths, but that it presents 
old truths in a form which is very conscious of present-day needs 
and trends. 

RuDIGER ORTMEYER, O.P. 


WHITE SMOKE OVER THE Vatican. By Don Sharkey. (Fallon; 8s.6d.) 


The part played in recent years by the Church in international 
affairs has attracted the attention of the world towards Rome, the 
centre of its government, of which Mr Sharkey gives an interesting 
and informative account. Many facts are related incidentally in the 
course of the book which throw light on the personal life of the Pope 
as exemplifying the life of the Church as a whole. The last words 
of Pope Pius XI are said to have been a prayer for peace as also 
was the first public utterance of his successor. Mr Sharkey gives 
a brief account of tthe history of the Vatican and of the vast organisa- 
tion by which the unity and universality of the Church are main- 
tained. The chapters on St Peter's and the Papal Palace are illus- ° 
trated; it is unfortunate that these photographs are so indifferently 
reproduced. The greater part of the book is devoted to the cere- 
monies surrounding the death of a pope and the election of his sue- 
cessor. The very interesting account of a conclave is not entirely 
accurate; the regulations quoted have in many instances been super- 
seded by those of the Constitution, Vacantis Apostolicae Sedis, of 
4th February, 1946. Thus the majority now required in a papol 
election is two-thirds plus one; the form of the ballot-paper illus- 
trated in the Code has been replaced, and on it a Cardinal is required 
to give only the name of the candidate of his choice; his own 
signature is not required. These are but small corrections to be 
made in a book which is both interestingly written and well informed. 

T. Harper, 
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Tue Mosaic Trapirion. By F. V. Winnett. (University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto 1949. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege; 28s.) 


A book of no small interest to Catholic biblical scholars who have 
grown accustomed to but scarcely convinced by widely accepted 
views of pentateuchal (or hexateuchal) criticism: views occasionally 
varying in detail, but all based on the Welhausen hypothesis. This 
hypothesis, in the minds of most, has ceased to be such, has 
hardened into fact, into a sort of academic dogma, to the point of 
being taught in schools and colleges and embodied in our very 
dictionaries. 

And now, after some seventy long years, there are signs of a 
reaction in the world of biblical criticism. Scholars here and there 
have grown weary of accepted methods, have begun to see the 
sterility of so much merely-critical work divorced from other data 
and our ever-growing knowledge of the ancient Near East. New 
trends are specially manifest in recent continental work—straws in 
the wind. 

Now however Professor Winnett serves to confirm us in the view 
that ‘there is something wrong in the usual documentary approach’. 
For him, Exodus and Numbers constitute one primary source, the 
‘Mosaic Tradition’. This was supplemented and modified by the 
Jerusalem priesthood, viz., P, after the Exile; and P had the 
further difficulty of trying to reconcile the original ‘Mosaic Tradi- 
tion’ with a Deuteronomic version put into circulation in the interval. 

The last sections of the book include ‘The literary history of the 
Mosaic Tradition’, and an Appendix in which is reconstructed the 
original form (pre-Hezekian) of the Mosaic Tradition. The remainder 
of the book is a reasoned attempt at justification of a text thus 
reconstituted, e.g. as the ‘original form’ starts with Exodus III, 
reasons are given for Exodus | and II being from another ‘Life of 
Moses’. Various chapters deal with the themes: The Story of the 
Plagues, The Traditions of the Oppression, of the Law-giving, of 
the Tent of Meeting, etc. Some are the substance of papers pre- 
sented at meetings of the Canadian section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis. 

In the Story of the Plagues, the schematic arrangement is 
stressed, and the conclusion is that ‘it is surely more reasonable 
to see in this pattern the work of a single mind striving after 
stylistic arrangement’. Yet we would urge also that the various 
phenomena and plagues described in the text of Exodus correspond 
to known climatic and other changes in the Nile valley, and the 
very sequence of phenomena described corresponds in great part 
to a real sequence in nature, and all the while the sacred author 
strives to show unearthly realities. 

Historico-literary criticism is essential and insufficient; we must 
envisage all the elements at issue. There is a crying need for ‘total 
exegesis. Thus even when our author does touch upon topographical 
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data, it is less convincingly: e.g., ‘there is a striking absence of 
‘built’? houses at Pera, most of the homes being hollowed out of 
the rock’ (p. 67) will sound strange to those who have studied the 
rock-cut monuments of the Nabatean capital. 

This is perhaps the main criticism we would offer of Professor 
Winnett’s reasoned investigations and analyses, all of which deserve 
careful thought and study, and are valuable in their limits. 

Rouanp Porter, O.P. 


Tus Descent oF THE Dove. By Charles Williams. (Faber; 15s.) 

It is perhaps significant that Charles Williams had first intended 
to entitle this book A History of Christendom. 1t remains a history 
of what he thought, and many will think with him, the most im- 
portant thing in the Church, namely the unending struggle to 
reconcile the natural with the supernatural, the human and the 
divine. Of course in a brief survey over two thousand years many 
episodes and periods will be too hastily dismissed and each reader 
will find his own cause for complaint. But what remains throughout 
is the unalterable fact that the Church is the Body of Christ and 
the central strand in the texture of her history is the movement of 
the Holy Ghost in her life. So we can see, and hear, the Spirit of 
God which once brooded over the chaos of creation now uttering 
through the cries of a Christian slave-girl martyr, through the 
philosophy of Augustine of Hippo, through the authoritative voice 
of the Church’s Councils, through the mystics and allegorical poetry 
and even in our own day through the Newmans and Claudels. The 
whole book is in fact a commentary on Verbum Caro Factum Est, 
and this second edition is more than ever welcome when the 
clamour of statesmen, philosophers and even poets may easily 
deafen us to the more subtle cadences of the Eternal Word. 

GERARD Mrata, O.P. 


Sinver SHEAvEs. Published by the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady 
of the Rosary, Killeshandra, Ireland; 7s.6d. 

This is a record of twenty-five years of missionary work in Central 
Africa. Founded by the late Dr Shanahan, Vicar Apostolic of South 
Nigeria, directed by the late Dr Leen, C.S.Sp., and nursed by the 
Dominican Sisters of Cabra, this new Missionary Congregation has 
developed and spread rapidly. Devoted to educational, social and 
medical work of all kinds, it has shown the adaptability necessary 
for work in the African Mission fields. One of its latest ventures is 
to take over a large native hospital in Johannesburg. This is one 
more example of the Church's unfailing fecundity in supplying the 
needs of the Missions and of the apostolic zeal of the Irish. May 
this record help to bring the sisters the spiritual and temporal help 
they need in their great work! 

D.M. 
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THe Baprism or Art. By Wladimir Weidle. (Dacre Press; 3s.6d.) 

The author of this illustrated brochure sets out to explain the 
gulf between Greco-Roman and medieval art, but his sub-title 
‘Notes on the Religion of the Catacomb Paintings’ takes us nearer 
to his real achievement, which is more of an essay in church history 
than in art history. The purely significative character of the cata- 
comb paintings reveals a common bond with contemporary mystery 
religions, particularly in the insistence of both on the reality of 
initiation into the mystery. All the fruits of the early Church are 
marked by a living faith in the one baptismal mystery—and the 
author thinks that this mystery included all the sacraments, several 
of which were not then thought of separately. When the Church 
triumphed a psychological change took place and mystery became 
liturgy. The cosmos of Christianity took shape in the imagination 
of the faithful to find its expression and embodiment in the original 
Christian art which now appears for the first time. Art had through 
a long mortification ‘plunged, as though in the baptismal font, into 
the pure element of faith’ and was thus cleansed and emerged as 
the ‘new creature’. It was thus the concentration on the idea of 
the baptismal mystery which eventually brought about the rebirth, 
the baptism of art. 

The whole thesis is very condensed and difficult to follow, but 
like so much of the Russian way of thinking—the author is Pro- 
fessor of the History of Christian Art at the Russian Theological 
Academy in Paris—-it bears much fruit when linked with -nore 


orthodox Catholic theology. 
ORE Bele 


Firty Sermons sy Canon Restieaux. (Mercier Press; 10s.6d.) 

These fifty sermons or chapters give us a course of simple, 
straightforward instructions on the essentials of the faith. In the 
opening sermons Canon Restieaux establishes that man is created 
to know and love God, which purpose is fulfilled through Christ. 
With Christ as the corner-stone, the author proceeds to develop 
teaching on the Christian life and practice. He expounds the role of 
-Christ as divine redeemer and founder of the Church; deals also 
with the nature and constitution of the Church, the sacraments, 
and the Christian way of living (particularly as expressed in the 
lives of certain saints, e.g., Peter and Mary Magdalen). All these 
themes are treated simply, capably, clearly. Another feature of the 
book is that Canon Restieaux comments on and explains the chief 
feasts celebrated by the Church during the course of the year. 
Indeed it is the cycle of the Church’s year that he takes and uses 
as the framework on which he can set and develop the revealed 
truth of God. 

aN 
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Tax Docrrine oF GRACE IN THE AposToLic Faraers. By Thomas F. — 

Torrance. (Oliver and Boyd; 12s.6d.) 

This book consists of a dissertation presented to the University of 
Basle for the Doctorate of Theology, by one of the most eminent 
of Presbyterian scholars. The subject was suggested by Dr Karl 
Barth, and the work is an attempt, made with considerable technical 
ability, to substantiate the hypothesis that the nature of grace has 
been misunderstood since the second century. ‘It is my firm con- 
viction’, Dr Torrance states, ‘that the misunderstanding of the 
Gospel which took place as early as in the second century, with 
the consequent relapse into non-Christian ideas, has resulted in a 
doctrine that is largely un-biblical, and that has been only partially 
corrected by the work of Augustine and the Reformers. The great 
mistake has been to detach the thought of grace from the person 
of Jesus Christ’. The conviction appears to have preceded the writing 
of the book, which is marked by an assurance which is sometimes 
rather astonishing, as in the following note from page 33: ‘To 
detach grace from the person of Christ and to think of it as acting — 
impersonally upon man is inevitably to land in determinism. That 
was Augustine’s mistake.’ The un-biblical doctrine is, of course, 
carried to its extreme in Roman Catholicism, of whose teaching the 
writer seems equally sure (see p. 89), and just as questionable to 
others familiar with the matter. The assurance is typical of the 
school to which the author belongs; so also is the sincerity and 
enthusiasm which appear throughout his writing and which help to 
make his book an important statement of a fundamental Calvinist 
position, and one which will not be overlooked by any who are 
interested in its modern development. 

AntHony Ross, O.P. 


CaTECHISM THROUGH THE Lirurcy—Part I]. By Dom Denys Rut- 
ledge, O.S.B. (Douglas Organ; 3s.6d.) 

In the second volume of his Catechism through the Liturgy Dom 
Denys Rutledge applies his general principle to the Mass and the 
Sacraments. He rightly insists that children ‘should first realise 
clearly what is happening: that it is the work of our redemption 
that is being accomplished, that they should join themselves to 
the priest and so share in the sacrifice and obtain its fruits’. Thus 
the central act of consecration is considered first, and the method 
is that of a ‘gradual working outwards from this centre in increasing 
detail’. This is done in three stages, accommodated to different ages 
and degrees of understanding. Much will depend on the teacher’s 
use of the material Dom Rutledge provides, and it would certainly 
be a misfortune if the elaborate use of pictures and mime should 
seem to separate the instruction from the sacrifice as offered day 
by day in the parish church. The best of all places for instruction 
is the church: the best of all occasions is during the offering of 
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Mass (prepared for, of course, along the lines suggested in this 
book). It may be that the great increase of interest in ‘modern’ 
methods can create a gap between the Mass and the Sacraments as 
expounded in school and the realities as often witnessed in church. 
Dom Rutledge is perhaps not fully aware of this, and while in his 
treatment of the Mass he is concerned with active participation, 
It is so only remotely, as it were. It would be useful if clearer 
indications were given of how his principles—and they are admir- 
able—can in practice be applied to the faithfuls’ actual share in 
the offering of Mass and the administration of the Sacraments. 
da ae 


ae ae oF St THERESE. By André Combes. (Gill and Son; 
s.6d. 

The present volume is one of the best representations of the 
spiritual doctrine of St Teresa of Lisieux. Abbé Combes, who has 
access to all the material stored up in the archives of the Lisieux 
Carmel, is particularly well placed to write such a book, which 
brings out the spirituality of this great ‘little’ saint with convincing 
clarity. The chapters on St Teresa’s idea of love, on her theory and 
‘practice of mental prayer, and on the Little Way of Spiritual Child- 
hood are especially valuable; after perusing them no one should 
any longer have an excuse for regarding her teaching as easy or as 
suitable only for simple-minded (as opposed to intelligent) persons. 

There are, however, a few blemishes, especially in the last 
chapter, on her spirit and message, which we regret the more in 
such an otherwise excellent work. The term ‘mystical’ is frequently 
used too loosely, e.g., in statements such as this: “From the 
moment when man understands that everything real is a grace, 
and resolves to yield himself up to God’s guidance, he enters into 
the mystical order.’ (p. 153.) Nor do we think it is in the spirit of 
the saint herself to play her off against the great mystics of her 
Order, St John of the Cross and St Teresa of Avila, to the detriment 
of the latter and to tell us that ‘the humble nun of Lisieux spread 
her teaching in a more attractive way’ than they (p. 162). And 
that her ‘message . . . is without precedent throughout the twenty 
centuries of Christian history’ seems a quite unwarranted exaggera- 
tion. But these are minor defects in an otherwise illuminating and 
searching study, to the second part of which, mentioned in Fr 
Vernon Johnson’s preface, the reader will eagerly look forward. 

H. C. Gratr. 


Tue Fair or THE Roman Cuurcu. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed 
& Ward; 7s.6d.) 

Tur Spirit or Gop. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 
73s.6d.) 
The Faith of the Roman Church made its first appearance in 1927 

as a volume of the series ‘The Faiths’. Now after more than twenty 
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years another publisher has happily thought fit to re-issue the book. 
None can write more cogently, more lucidly on the truths of 
Catholic belief than Fr Martindale. His ready pen has ever been 
at the service of the Church, and it would seem few writers can 
claim the attention of non-Catholics as he. ; 

The religious issue at present prevailing is no longer a question 
as between different Christian bodies. The pressing and urgent 
problem of our times is the unbelief in God and the consequent. 
abandonment of all that savours of religion. Awareness of and depen- 
dence on the supernatural are features that have disappeared from 
contemporary outlook. Yet it is only through supernatural means, 
only in life expressed in terms of relationship to God, that man can 
find his true development and fulfilment. Where, then, and how is 
man to find God? The search for God is not a haphazard affair, 
the result of which may or may not result in success. Nor is it a. 
quest for what at best can only yield a vague, shadowy, uncertain, 
unconvincing symbol. The truth of God, which alone can satisfy 
man, is not left for man to discover or stumble upon by accident. 
To help man find unerringly his true destiny, God has revealed 
himself, has clearly indicated the unfailing means whereby we can 
attain eternal happiness, which is life with and in God himself. 
This revelation comes to us not merely through God uttering the 
truth in word, but through clothing the Word with flesh. Further- 
more, that men of all ages should arrive at knowledge of the truth, 
Christ established the Church, and to it entrusted the ways and 
means of teaching mankind and infallibly leading all nations to 
life eternal. 

Much that Fr Martindale writes is inevitably compressed. The 
illustrations he uses, the references and incidental remarks he. 
makes, all give unmistakable indications of the wide reading that 
has entered into such an acceptable book. 

The Spirit of God is the outcome of Fr Martindale’s preaching, 
in that the subject matter was first planned for sermons, and sub- 
sequently re-arranged for publication in book form. In a world that 
is fast delivering itself over to materialism, it is all too easy to lose 
sight, at least temporarily, of the fundamental and primary impor- 
tance of what is spiritual. Not always is it appreciated and acknow- 
ledged, even by Catholics, that the powers making for destruction 
are spiritual, though expressing themselves in material forms. The 
present success of Satan is due in no small measure to the common 
error concerning his nature, and the reluctance or refusal to admit 
the tremendous power and influence exercised by a being that is 
essentially immaterial. 

Likewise there is a general unawareness that the problems harass- 
ing nations or the individual man are at bottom spiritual problems, 
and will remain insoluble so long as they are dealt with on a purely 
material plane. In addition there is disregard or ignorance of the 
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influence on the world and in the personal life of man of the Spirit 
of God. Our Lord promised and duly sent the Holy Spirit to the 
apostles, to abide with the Church and in the souls of its members 
until the end of time. The Spirit of God is the giver of life—spiritus 
vivificans—and through his indwelling in the souls of the just 
he establishes order and gives meaning to creation. Imbued 
with that Spirit, conscious of and docile to his promptings, only 
thus can we hope to renew the face of the earth. 
TERENCE NETHERWAY, O.D. 


THE SPIRITUAL TESTAMENT OF SISTER Mary oF THE TRINITY. (Mercier 

Press; 12s.6d.) 

The book, written by a Poor Clare, contains a short auto- 
biography and a large number of notes of what she believed to be 
our Lord’s own words to her. These are mostly concerned with 
advice on her conduct in the monastery, on the ‘victim vow’ and on 
his desire for souls. The book is a translation from the French. 
JEsus AND I. By Jean Plaquevent. Translated by Emma Crauford. 

(Sheed & Ward; 6s.) 

Here is an author who realises that the small child has his small 
‘problems just as adults have their larger ones, and sets about to 
help him in a simple, straightforward and unsentimental way. 
Showing our Lord to be an alive human being—someone to be loved 
and talked to at any time, not just someone to be remembered in 
Church and at bedtime. Parents should welcome this little book. 
The illustrations by Mary Taylor are delightful S.M.F. 


Werve Licut. By Benedict Baur, O.8.B. Vols. I & II. (Herder: 
Freiburg.) 
This is the seventh edition of these liturgical meditations, and 
the first two volumes take us from Advent to Easter. There are 
some useful additions to this latest revision, in particular the inter- 


pretation of the ‘O’ Antiphons as a preparation for ee & 


Perrus Damiani: Das BucHiEern ‘Dominus Vosiscum’. By Adolf 
_.Kolping. (Patmos-verlag: Dusseldorf.) mae 

This is a good translation of St Peter Damian's opusculum, 
giving an answer to the problem of the use of the ‘Dominus Vobis- 
cum’ in the private recitation of the Divine Office. It would seem 
that this and the ‘Jube Domne Benedicere’ are superfluous in 
private. St Peter is writing for hermits and he points out how all 
are bound together in the unity of the Church, in faith and charity. 
Besides providing a background for understanding the choral reci- 
tation of the Office in the middle ages this little book is instructive 
for those religious and priests of today who have to recite their 
Breviaries in solitude. R.O. 
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EXTRACTS 


IGNATIAN SPIRITUALITY as applied to the problems of our day is thes 
special subject of the latest issue of Revue d’Ascetique et dey 
Mystique (Toulouse). It comprises the lectures delivered at 2 
special ‘week’ held two years ago. Pére Daniélou opens the innings} 
with some vigorous batting in defence of a biblical wicket. He sets 
out the Ignatian vision of the world and of man as essentially 2 
biblical vision—one rooted in the Bible and in Christian tradition. 

We come finally to the Ignatian vision of history: it is that of aa 

sacred history, a christly history, it is that of a dramatic history, 

the history of a conflict. Three themes are fundamental in thes 

Ezercises, and they unfold the three aspects of this vision: the 

‘Foundation’, followed up by the ‘Contemplatio ad amorem’, 

expresses the sacred history; the Kingdom, continued by thes 

‘Contemplation of the mysteries’, expresses the christly history; 

and the ‘Two Standards’ expounded in the ‘Rules for Discern- 

ment of Spirits’ expresses the dramatic history. 
History is made by God, but there is also the history made by the 
devil, and from the second chapter of Genesis until the Paschal 
climax of the Crucifixion and Resurrection this history unfolds as4 
a drama which is mirrored superficially in the marxist view of 
history, where the captivity of the spirit becomes the economic 
captivity and the struggle for liberty is only material. The Ignatian 
biblical view, according to Pére Daniélou, offers the only true 
answer to the marxist problem. And it brings man a freedom, a 
sovereign liberty in respect of all creatures; they speak to man of 
God and man not only in his manresan retreat but in all his works: 
and voyages finds and praises God. 

This is one of those articles that are full of good things without 
however leading the reader to any greater knowledge or to a news 
line of approach to the needs of the day. Nevertheless the whole of 
this number of the Revue will be found of great assistance to alll 
those who are familiar with, and make use of, the Exercises. | 


Tue Primacy or Worsuip needs constant emphasis, and a writer 
in Church and People (May-June) shows how worship will inculcate 
true virtue and morality but that ‘mere virtue’ will not necessarily 
lead to worship and so to religion. 
Virtue in itself, however, is not the cause of religion, but true4 
religion will create virtue in the most sin-stained soul. It is at 
fact of experience that many morally good, honourable and honest 
persons are not in any real sense of the word religious; quite) 


often they, are professed agnostics and even atheists, for one car 
be morally correct for a wrong reason. 
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This is all very true, but perhaps the dichotomy between religion 
and virtue is rather superficial since religion is also a virtue and 
since all the virtues are linked together. It would perhaps be more 
profitable to try to penetrate more deeply into the virtue of the 
agnostic to discover what particular type of worship it conceals and 
so to be able to encourage and develop that seed to grow into the 
wholesome plant of true worship. 


Iy 1944 the Sacred Congregation for Religious set up a commission 
to study the whole question of the formation of young religious. 
Recently it published its first results—Hnchiridion de statibus per- 
fectionis I Documenta Ecclesiae sodalibus instituendis. The work 
is by way of a foundation stone gathering together as it does all 
the principal official statements of the Church concerning religious 
life. Such a work will prove invaluable to masters and mistresses 
of novices as well as spiritual directors and superiors as a source 
book. It is discussed by Pére Delchard, S.J., in Revue de Com- 
munautés Religieuses (May-June 1950). This review also offers some 
_ words of reassurance to contemplative nuns in view of the rumours 
which have been current that the Holy See is anxious to modify 
the rules of enclosure in order to send more workers into the vine- 
yards of the apostolate. The question of enclosure is indeed under 
consideration in Rome, but only in so far as the need for leaving it 
temporarily for the sake of an operation and such-like is con- 
cerned and where the religious are so poor that they are unable to 
keep alive without engaging in some kind of work. It is in fact simply 
a question of the modern necessities of the religious themselves. 


THE figures given in the United States official Catholic Directory 
regarding religious are of some interest. Professed religious in the 
U.S. number 141,606 Sisters and 7,801 Brothers—an increase of 
490 over the previous year. Much of this increase is due to the 
influx of religious and postulants from Europe. For example, one 
diocesan convent brought over fifteen Irish postulants in 1946. The 
new Trappistine foundation has only four native Americans. Another 
convent has thirty nuns, all of whom are foreign-born. 


La Vipa SoBRENATURAL (Salamanca) centres round the outstanding 
figure of Father Arintero, whose cause for beatification is said to 
have been introduced in Rome. The review still contains excerpts 
from Fr Arintero’s own works. The current issue contains his notes 
on the illuminative way. 

Tue Irish Rosary (Dublin) points to the remarkable convert 
Mother Janet Stuart under the title of ‘The Fourth White Swan’. 
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Les Editions du Cerf 


Readers of Anne Freemantle’s recent book Desert Calling 
will be interested in the books on Pére de Foucauld and 
his work published by Les Editions du Cerf. 
CHARLES DE Foucautp, Marrre pr Vin INTERIEURE 
by M:-M.. Vaussard, 4s. 

Les Fraternires pu Pere pE Foucauip 
by Fr Rene Voillaume, 4s.6d. 


Also of great interest is the current issue of FErEes Et 
Sarsons which is devoted entirely to this famous French 
priest. — ls. 


* * * 


The new Jerusalem translation of the BIBLE commented 
upon in this issue of THe Lirz or THE Sprrir is being pub- 
lished by Les Editions du Cerf. Each individual book of 
the Old Testament, and also the Gospels and Epistles, are 
published in separate volumes which contain also a valuable 
introduction by the translators. The following books have 
already appeared : ; 
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THREE NEW AQUINAS PAPERS will be ready this 
month, dealing respectively with St Thomas, St Albert 
and Duns Scotus: One Shilling each 
The Anthropology of St Thomas by Ian Hislop, O.P. 
St Albert, Patron of Scientists by F. Sherwood Taylor 
The Psychology of Duns Scotus by Christopher Devlin, S.J. 


* * * 


Also expected this month is the long overdue symposium 
on RELIGIOUS SISTERS, a book of over 350 pages 
closely packed with useful material for the modern needs 
of nuns both active and enclosed. It was written by a 
number of French priests of various religious orders, who 
gathered to discuss the possibility or need of accommo- 
dating religious life to present day conditions and they 
dealt with the vows, rules and observances from a theo- 
logical and canonical point of view. Their essays have been 
translated by a number of English Religious Sisters from 
several Congregations and Orders, who offered their services 
generously in this work dedicated to vocations both present 
and to come. 
Price 15 shillings net 


* * * 


For Gospel Enquiries in Catholic Action Groups and Study 
Circles the two Theophila Gospel books still remain unique 
of their kind. 

THE LORD WE SERVE (St Luke) Price 7s.6d. 
READING BETWEEN THE LINES (St John) 6s. 
There are no other books that provide the student with the 
different interpretations in a practical way which brings 
them into immediate relation with modern life. The main 


passages in both gospels are discussed by the author, 
FR FERDINAND VALENTINE, O.P. 
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